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CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTIONS IN 
NEW YORK STATE 


FRANKC.MOORE* 


that once again you have chosen this great area, with 

its rich historical background, as the meeting place of 
an organization that has so long and so effectively encouraged 
public appreciation of historical values in our State. 

It was Samuel Butler, the English essayist—I believe—who 
said there is only one way to understand a subject and that 
is historically. 

Almost everywhere in the world today, people are strug- 
gling to evolve new governments or to better adjust existing 
governments to meet their needs and aspirations. For under- 
standing of the motives that prompt such movements, it is 
appropriate and perhaps essential that we review our own 
efforts and the progress we have made towards similar objec- 
tives, especially in our home state. 

Here in the Empire State, we have additional reason for 
such a review. Next year—at the general election of 1957— 


4s HE people of the Niagara Frontier are glad and proud 


* Mr. Moore, Comptroller of the State of New York, 1943-50, and Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, 1950-53; member of the Constitutional Convention of 1938 
and of the Commission reporting this year to the Legislature on the neces- 
sity of a 1959 convention; Trustee of the New York State Historical As- 
sociation; and Director of the Government Affairs Foundation, Inc., New 
York, gave this talk as the principal speech at the annual banquet of our 
Association at Buffalo on October 12, 1956. 
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our people must decide whether we shall hold another Con- 
stitutional Convention to revise the basic law of our State. 

In a representative democracy such as ours, the people are 
the ultimate source of authority. We choose from among our 
own number those who shall represent us in the performance 
of the functions of government. Through our Federal and 
State Constitutions, we define not only the structure of our 
governments—federal, state and local—but their powers. We 
accomplish this both affirmatively by specific grants of author- 
ity, and negatively by restrictions we impose upon their use. 

The requirement, that we vote next year upon the holding 
of a Constitutional Convention, is one of the p1ovisions of 
our Constitution, designed to keep in the hands of the 
people, ultimate authority and control over their govern- 
ment. 

Having in mind the important decision to be made by the 
people of our State next year, it seems timely that we discuss 
the origin and development of our State Constitution. It is 
a dramatic story of continuous conflict of philosophies of 
government; of personal and political rivalries; of vision and 
courage or the lack of it; and of compromise, both good and 
bad. Viewed as a whole, it is a saga of all the people of our 
State and their progress towards the kind of government that 
will best serve their needs. 

Charles Z. Lincoln required five large volumes to record 
the history of our State Constitution for the period up to 
1905. Limitations of. time and my own abilities will restrict 
this discussion to a brief—and probably inadequate—review 
of the influencing events which have brought about some ot 
its basic provisions. 

One hundred eighty years ago, thirteen British colonies— 
with varying degrees of support among their citizens—rejected 
the tyranny of George the Third and set out to form a new 
nation. Loosely united for their common defense, each of 
the colonies was urged by the Second Continental Congress 
to adopt for its people such form of government as was 
required for their happiness and safety. 

At that time, and until the end of the Revolutionary War, 
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New York City, the adjacent counties, and Long Island were 
held by the British and the people of that area were largely 
Loyalists. Nevertheless, one hundred four delegates, repre- 
senting all fourteen counties, were elected in May 1776, as 
members of the Fourth Provincial Congress charged with 
the task of designing and establishing a new government. In 
addition to its other duties, this body acted as the First Con- 
stitutional Convention of the new State. 

They convened at White Plains on July 9th, 1776, and 
promptly ratified the Declaration of Independence of five 
days before. The early successes of the British, however, 
forced the delegates to the Fourth Provincial Congress to 
move their sessions repeatedly from place to place, northward 
along the Hudson. The military and other duties of the 
delegates prevented a majority of them from ever meeting 
together at one time, and sometimes less than a dozen were 
able to attend. In the period of nine months and two weeks 
between the first and final sessions, ten different persons 
served as presiding officer. 

Because of this, the task of preparing the first draft of the 
Constitution prescribing the structure of our new State was 
undertaken by three young lawyers: John Jay, Robert Liv- 
ingston and Gouverneur Morris. John Jay was thirty-one 
years of age, Robert Livingston was thirty, and Gouverneur 
Morris, only twenty-four. 

It was a young man’s era. Hamilton was twenty-three when 
he wrote his famous letter to James Duane pointing out the 
weaknesses of the Articles of Confederation. Pitt, at the age 
of twenty-six, was Prime Minister of England. Fox, the bril- 
liant orator and debator, was not twenty-one when he first 
sat in the House of Commons. Jay, Livingston and Morris 
were graduates of Kings College and it has been said that 
they were: “Kindred souls reared in luxury and held the 
same social viewpoint.” 

At Kingston, the seventh and last meeting place, only 
minor changes were made in the earlier draft of the Con- 
stitution prepared by them. No record was kept of the 
debates. Without waiting to make a clean copy of the final 
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draft, smeared and smudged by constant handling and almost 
illegible with interlineations, amendments and substitutions, 
the Constitution was adopted on Sunday, April 20th, 1777, 
by a vote of 32 to 1. The new Constitution was never sub- 
mitted to the people for approval but instead was presented 
to them by being publicly read before a few by-standers out- 
side the Court House in Kingston two days later. 

Although Allan Nevins has said that: “Nowhere was a con- 
stitution adopted under more difficult circumstances than in 
New York,” our first Constitution provided a pattern of state 
government which, in many respects, has continued through 
the years and served as a guide to the development of the Con- 
stitutions of other states and of our nation. New York was 
one of only three states to provide in its first Constitution tor 
separation of the Executive, Judicial and Legislative branches 
of government although there was some intermingling 
of important functions. New York was the first of the states to 
provide for the election of Governor. In most of the other 
states, the Governor was chosen by the Legislature. 

Legislative power was vested in a Senate and Assembly. 
Four great senatorial districts were created, each including 
several counties and a total number of twenty-four senators 
distributed among them. Seventy members of the Assembly 
were apportioned by counties. The existing court system and 
the Common Law of England were continued. 

Several safeguards, designed to protect the new State 
against autocratic governors and incompetent legislatures, 
were included. One of these was a property qualification to 
vote for, or to serve in, public office. 

Another was the Council of Appointment, proposed by 
Jay, to consist of the Governor and one Senator from each 
of the four great senatorial districts to be chosen annually by 
the members of the Assembly. This Council was assigned 
authority to appoint and remove almost all state and local 
officers, except town and county officers who had been pre. 
viously chosen locally. 

Livingston successfully sponsored a Council of Revision 
consisting of the Governor, the Chancellor and the judges 
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of the Supreme Court with veto power over bills passed by 
the Senate and Assembly. 

Although the First Constitution did not include a formal 
Bill of Rights, it did contain guarantees of religious freedom 
and trial by jury. No method was provided for future amend- 
ment of the Constitution. Though Alexander Hamilton 
found fault with permitting citizens to vote for Governor, he 
said, nevertheless “I think your Government far the best we 
have yet seen and capable of giving long and substantial 
happiness to the people.” 

Shortly after adoption of the Constitution, George Clin- 
ton was elected Governor and began his long and distin- 
guished career in that office. When the members of the new 
Legislature convened, the Assembly designated the four sena- 
tors to serve with Governor Clinton as members of the Coun- 
cil of Appointment. So long as the Assembly was controlled 
by the political followers of the Governor, the Council of 
Appointment functioned without important disagreement. 
In 1801, however, Jay (who succeeded Clinton as Governor 
in 1795) found himself opposed by a politically hostile major- 
ity of Council members. 

Jay, who originally sponsored the Council of Appoint- 
ment, insisted that the Governor had the sole power of nom- 
ination and that the legislative members could only approve 
or reject. The legislators argued that the Governor had no 
greater power than any other member. When Jay refused to 
call further meetings of the Council, legislation was enacted 
providing for the election of delegates to a Constitutional 
Convention to consider only two questions—legislative reap- 
portionment and resolution of the dispute over the Council 
of Appointment. 

It is noteworthy that the question of holding a Convention 
was not submitted to the voters and that the powers of the 
Convention were restricted to only two subjects. 

The delegates convened in 1801. Aaron Burr, then Vice 
President of the United States, was chosen President of the 
Convention. Reapportionment was quickly agreed upon. 
After long and bitter argument, the delegates overwhelm- 
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ingly rejected the construction proposed by Jay and amended 
the Constitution to provide that right of nomination was 
vested in all five members of the Council. No opportunity 
was afforded to the voters to ratify or reject the changes made 
in the Constitution. Crushed and humiliated, Jay finished 
out the remaining weeks of his term as Governor, declined 
renomination, refused the offer of the Chief Justiceship of 
the United States and retired forever from public office. 

After the amendment of 1801, every member of the Coun- 
cil of Appointment had power equal to that of the Governor. 
Party ties were subordinated to personal ambitions. Factional 
feuds were engendered. As control of the Assembly shifted, 
so did control of the Council. With each shift, incumbents 
were replaced and new offices created and filled. In 1820, 
when the total vote for Governor was about 93,000 the Coun- 
cil of Appointment had the power to fill almost 15,000 public 
offices. 

Meanwhile, there was growing opposition to the Council 
of Revision because of its veto of several legislative measures 
vigorously supported by popular opinion. The Council was 
attacked as an improper mixture of legislative and judicial 
powers. An accelerating movement for extension of the right 
to vote, for changes in the appointing power, and for cur- 
tailing the authority of the Council of Revision, resulted in 
wide-spread demand for another Constitutional Convention. 

Legislation was passed in 1820 calling a Convention but it 
was vetoed by the Council of Revision upon the ground that 
the Legislature should first ascertain whether the people 
desired a Constitutional Convention. 

New legislation was passed providing for the submission 
of the question to the people. The right to vote upon the 
question was extended to many persons not previously en- 
titled to vote. Except for this move, it is doubtful that the 
holding of the Convention would have been approved. By a 
vote of more than three to one, the Convention was approved 
and delegates were elected in 1821. 

Daniel D. Tompkins, then Vice-President of the United 
States and former Governor, was chosen President. Among 
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the delegates were Martin Van Buren, who had been recently 
elected United States Senator; Chancellor Kent; Chief Jus- 
tice Ambrose, and other outstanding leaders. 

Without a dissenting vote, the Council of Appointment 
was abolished by distributing the appointing power among 
the Governor and the state and local legislative bodies. For 
example, the Governor was authorized, with the consent of 
the Senate, to appoint all judicial officers, except justices of 
the peace who were appointed locally. 

In reapportionment of representation in the Legislature, 
it is noteworthy that the Constitution of 1821 provided that 
“Every county heretofore established, and separately organ- 
ized shall always be entitled to one member of the Assembly; 
and no new county shall hereafter be erected unless its pop- 
ulation shall entitle it to a member.” 

The Council of Revision was abolished and its veto power 
over legislation was transferred to the Governor. 

The powers of the Governor were enlarged but his term 
of office was reduced from three to two years. 

Provision was made for some reorganization of the court 
system. 

Legislative bodies of cities were authorized, for the first 
time, to appoint their mayors. 

The right to vote was extended, although not made uni- 
versal, among male citizens. 

To the previous guarantees of religious freedom and the 
right of trial by jury, the Convention of 1821 added freedom 
of speech and press, the right of habeas corpus, and protec- 
' tion against the seizure of private property for public use 
without just compensation. It also provided that persons 
accused of crimes or misdemeanors be given the right to 
counsel and protected them from double jeopardy and sell 
incrimination. 

Most importantly, a new method of bringing about 
changes in the Constitution was provided. The Legislature 
was authorized to propose, subject to the approval of the vot- 
ers, amendments to the Constitution by concurrent action of 
Senate and Assembly of two Legislatures. 
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The Constitution, as revised by the Convention of 1821, 
was approved by the voters in 1822 almost two to one. 

The Legislature promptly used its new power to initiate 
constitutional amendments to eliminate, in 1826, the prop- 
erty qualification for voting; then in 1833, to authorize the 
election rather than the appointment of Mayor in New York 
City; then in 1839, to permit the election of Mayor in any 
city; and in 1845, to eliminate the provision requiring public 
officials to be property owners. 

In other respects, the Constitution adopted in 1822, con- 
tinued substantially in effect for twenty-four years. During 
this period, the State embarked upon a large program ot 
public works, and state indebtedness sharply increased. 
Between 1826 and.1842, no direct state tax was imposed. As 
revenues failed to keep pace with expenditures, loans pyra- 
mided, and in 1842 the credit of the State had sharply 
declined. Disagreement between the Senate and Assembly 
over state fiscal practices prevented resolution of fiscal prob- 
lems by the legislative action for constitutional amendment. 
The compromises of 1821 for the reorganization of the 
courts had not worked out satisfactorily. 

The necessity for solution of the State’s fiscal difliculties 
and for reorganization of the courts were the primary influ- 
ences that brought about the Convention of 1846. Because 
this was the first Constitutional Convention to be held after 
the general extension of the right to vote, it has been called 
the first “people’s convention.” 

The Convention seems to have had as its major objectives 
the decentralization of government and the revesting in the 
people of power they had previously delegated to the Legis- 
lature or the Governor. It deprived the Legislature of the 
power to incur debts without a vote of the people and for- 
bade the State to loan its credit for private purposes. 
Restraints were imposed upon the power of the Legislature 
to pass various types of bills. The Legislature was directed to 
delegate to the County Boards of Supervisors local legislative 
powers to deal with matters of primary local concern. ‘The 
term of office of Senator was reduced from four to two years. 
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The people were given the right to elect officers previously 
appointed by the Governor or chosen by the Senate and 
Assembly. Almost all of these changes have continued in 
principal ever s nce. 

The court system of the State was completely reorganized 
by division of the State into eight judicial districts and a 
Court of Appeals was established. For the first time, provi- 
sion was made for the election rather than the appointment 
of judges. 

In addition to the rights previously provided, the Conven- 
tion of 1846 added protection against excessive bail or fines, 
cruel or unusual punishments and unreasonable detention of 
witnesses. All of these rights, privileges and freedoms were 
gathered together in the first article of the revised constitu- 
tion. 

Although the Constitution of 1846 continued the legisla- 
tive method of initiating constitutional amendments, it also 
provided that “in the year 1866, and in each twentieth year 
thereafter, and also at such time as the Legislature may pro- 
vide, the question ‘shall there be a Convention to revise the 
Constitution, and amend the same’?”’ shall be submitted to 
the voters. 

The revised Constitution of 1846 was overwhelmingly 
approved by the voters. 

The numerous restraints imposed upon the Legislature by 
the Convention of 1846 reflected the people’s diminishing 
confidence in their state government. Meanwhile, there was 
accelerating interest in, and enthusiasm for, the railroads 
which had captured the imaginat*»n of everyone. 

In 1858, eighty-six persons petitioned our State Legislature 
to submit to the voters of the State the question of holding a 
Constitutional Convention to consider a proposal to abolish 
che executive and legislative branches of state government 
and to transfer their authority to the Board of Directors ot 
the New York Central Railroad. Apparently as a result of 
that petition, a bill was introduced, passed by the Legislature 
and signed by the Governor, providing for a statewide vote in 
November 1858 on the question of holding a Constitutional 
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Convention. It was defeated by only 6,360 votes in a referen- 
dum at which more than 275,000 votes were cast. 

Pursuant to the mandate to the Constitution of 1846, the 
question of holding another Constitutional Convention was 
submitted to the voters in 1866. It was approved by a sub- 
stantial majority. 

William A. Wheeler ,later Vice-President of the United 
States, was chosen as Chairman of the Convention. The dele- 
gates included Samuel Tilden, who later narrowly missed the 
presidency; Sanford E. Church, who served the State as 
Comptroller, Lieutenant Governor and Chief Judge of the 
Court of Appeals; Henry C. Murphy, who had served bril- 
liantly in the Convention of 1846; a great journalist, Horace 
Greeley, but also Boss Tweed, who was at, or near, the height 
of his power. 

The time was not favorable, however, for the holding of a 
convention. The Civil War had just ended. Partisan feeling 
ran very high. The conflict between President Johnson and 
the Congress was reaching its peak and the country was dis- 
quieted. 

The Convention of 1867 was in sesssion for nine months, 
or twice as long as the Convention of 1846, and nearly 
four times as long as the Convention of 1821, but when 
the revised Constitution of 1867 was submitted to the voters, 
they rejected substantially all of it except the judiciary 
article. 

Five years later, in a calmer period, a new route to constitu- 
tional change was proposed by Governor Hoffman. At his. 
suggestion, the Legislature of 1872 authorized him to 
appoint thirty-two persons, as members of a Constitutional! 
Commission, to review the work of the 1867 Convention and 
to recommend amendments to be initiated by the Legisla- 
ture. With Robert H. Pruyn of Albany as Chairman, the 
Commission completed its work in less than fifteen weeks. 
Almost all of its recommendations were accepted by the 
Legislature, and all eleven submitted to the voters were 
approved by large majorities. 

Pursuant to the Constitution of 1846, the question of hold- 
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ing a Constitutional Convention was again submitted to the 
voters in 1886. This time they approved, by a vote of almost 
20 to 1. 

Never before had there been such a decisive vote in 
favor of holding a convention but none was held for eight 
years because Governor Hill and the State Legislature were 
unable to agree upon the method of selecting delegates. 
Shortly after the election of Governor Flower in 1892, agree- 
ment was reached by the new Governor and Legislature and 
delegates were elected in 1893 and convened in 1894. 

Joseph H. Choate, a great lawyer and one-time Ambassador 
to Great Britain, was chosen as President. The delcgates 
included Elihu Root, Louis Marshall and the historian, 
Charles Lincoln. 

Few radical changes were proposed by this Convention. 
Civil service and education were given constitutional status. 
Provision was made for protecting the state forest preserve. 
Once again, changes were made in the judiciary system. To 
avoid repetition of the dispute between Governor Hill and 
the Legislature over the manner of selecting delegates to the 
Convention, the Constitution of 1894 provided for the elec- 
tion of three delegates from each senatorial district, and 
fifteen delegates at large, for Conventions held thereafter. 

The Convention of 1894 continued the legislative and 
constitutional convention method of amending the State 
Constitution and provided that the question of holding 
another convention be submitted to the voters of the State at 
the general election in 1916 and every twentieth year there- 
after. The revised Constitution of 1894 was submitted to the 
voters in five parts, all of which were approved. 

In 1914, however, Governor Glynn suggested that the vot- 
ers might be confused between federal and state issues if the 
question of holding another Convention was submitted to 
the péople at the time of the presidential election of 1916. 
Similar difficulties would arise, he said, if the question were 
submitted and approved at the general election of 1915 and 
delegates were chosen at the 1916 election. Upon his recom- 
mendation the question was submitted on April 7th, 1914, 
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and approved by a majority of less than 1,400 at a special elec- 
tion at which a comparatively small vote was cast. 

The delegates, elected at the general election of 1914, met 
in Albany the following April and selected Elihu Root, 
former Secretary of State of the United States, as their pre- 
siding officer. The delegates included such persons as George 
Wickersham, Alfred E. Smith, Robert F. Wagner, and Wil- 
liam Barnes. 

It has been said that no previous Constitutional Conven- 
tion was better organized or operated with less partisanship 
upon important proposals. Thirty-three changes were sub- 
mitted to the voters in five amendments, all of which were 
rejected by majorities ranging from approximately two hun- 
dred thousand to almost six hundred thousand votes. 

When the question of holding another Constitutional Con- 
vention was automatically submitted at the general election 
of 1916, the voters disapproved by a majority of more than 
150,000 votes. Subsequently, many of the changes proposed 
by the Convention of 1915 were brought about by the legisla- 
tive method, notably through the re-organization of the state 
government into eighteen departments and the adoption ot 
the Executive Budget. 

In 1936, when the question of holding a Convention was 
again automatically submitted to the voters, they approved 
by a majority of approximately two hundred thousand votes. 
The delegates, elected in the fall of 1937, convened at Albany 
the following April. Chief Justice Crane of the Court of 
Appeals was chosen as President of the Convention and the 
delegates included former Governor Smith, Senator Wagner, 
Judge Sears, Speaker McGinnies, Robert Moses, and some 
other outstanding leaders. 

The revised Constitution of 1938 was submitted to the 
voters in nine parts, six of which were approved by substan- 
tial majorities, including proposals broadening the Bill ot 
Rights, for low rent housing, for the care of the needy, for 
improved state and local fiscal practices, and for increased 
“home rule” powers for the municipalities. Three were 
decisively defeated including the proposal for legislative 
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reapportionment and increasing the term of senator from 
two to four years, the provision prohibiting proportional 
representation, and the Judiciary Article. 

Since the revision of 1938, the Legislature has initiated 
fifty-eight further amendments of which fifty-one have been 
approved by the voters. They include important changes in 
state and local fiscal powers, the election of the Governor and 
Lieutenant Governor jointly, some technical changes in our 
system of courts and in residence requirements for voting. 

The original Constitution of 1777 contained 6,600 words, 
the Constitution of 1846—14,600 words, and that of 1894— 
20,400 words. Our present Constitution has grown in volume 
so that is now includes more than 46,000 words. 

If the voters approve another Constitutional Convention, 
when the question is submitted to them next year, three dele- 
gates will be elected from each of the 58 senatorial districts 
and 15 delegates at large, at the general election of 19538. 
They will convene at the State Capitol on the first ‘Tuesday 
in April 1959. 

At the legislative session of last winter, legislation was 
enacted providing for a Commission of fifteen persons to pre- 
pare for a Convention in the event one is held. Five members 
of the Commission have been designated by the Governor, 
and five each by the Speaker of the Assembly and the Pres- 
ident Pro Tem of the Senate. 

They have recently met, chosen Nelson A. Rockefeller as 
Chairman, and are now in the process of organizing their 
work. The authorizing statute requires them to report to the 
next Legislature and continues the Commission until after 
the voters decide whether another Convention should be 
held. 

It was my privilege to serve as a member of the Committee 
appointed by Governor Lehman in 1937 to prepare for the 
Convention of 1938 and also as a delegate to that Conven- 
tion. 

The Convention convened early in April in the Assem- 
bly Chamber in the State Capitol, and continued until late 
August. Ninety-two of the delegates were Republicans, 
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seventy-five were Democrats, and one was a member of the 
American Labor Party. Nine of the delegates had served in 
the 1915 Convention. For the first time women participated 
in a Convention and six were delegates. 

After organization, 694 changes were proposed and refer- 
red to committees for consideration and recommendation. 
When they came before the Convention as a whole, sessions 
were frequently held in morning, afternoon and evening. In 
debate and in action upon many important issues, party 
lines were criss-crossed. Conservatives were usually—but not 
always—banded together against the less conservative mem- 
bers. 

Some delegates spoke frequently and others not at all. The 
most influential speech was made by a delegate who spoke 
but once and then for only three minutes to defeat a popular 
but unwise amendment. Fortunately, for the delegates and 
perhaps posterity, each speaker was permitted to edit the 
printer’s proof of his remarks and so the final record some- 
times shows what he wished he had said instead of his actual 
words. 

When tempers flared, Al Smith usually interrupted to 
relieve the tension with one of his delightful stories. Judge 
Sears was beloved by all and largely responsible for the final 
passage of the controversial Judiciary Article. The galleries 
filled rapidly when Bob Moses rose to use his broad axe upon 
some proposed amendment or its sponsor. The delegates were 
deluged with mail and telegrams and continually called upon 
by representatives of groups supporting or opposing meas- 
ures before the Convention. Committee hearings were vigor- 
ous and usually well attended by interested citizens. 

When the Convention had acted upon numerous individ- 
ual amendments, it recessed for a’ few days until a special 
committee could integrate the changes into a final draft ot 
the revised Constitution which was quickly adopted at a 
brief last session in late August. 

To have a part in such a gathering was an unforgettable 
experience, providing ever greater realization that the ear- 
lier architects of our government have designed a structure— 
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basically strong and enduring yet amenable to changing con- 
ditions—under which our people have maintained and added 
to their rights and liberties and preserved unimpaired for 
their children ultimate authority and control over their gov- 
ernment. 

For all this, I, too, am deeply grateful. 
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MILTON W. HAMILTON* 


focal point of interest for his biographers, and tor 

writers of historical fiction about him since the time ot 
Robert W. Chambers. Yet information on this human inter- 
est subject has been scant indeed, deriving largely trom the 
hodgepodge of legends and hearsay compiled by Jeptha R. 
Simms, the reminiscences of Mrs. Anne Grant (published in 
i808 concerning her experiences of the 1750's); and the fic- 
tions of Augustus Buell and Max Reid. On these unstable 
bases there has been built a hypothetical structure which, in 
the absence of criticism, is accepted. 

In a previous article (“Myths and Legends cf Sir William 
Johnson,” New York History, XXXIV, No. | January 1953), 
the writer has pointed out the incriminating evidence against 
stories told by Augustus C. Buell in his biography, and that 
these have been accepted (unwittingly) by numerous writers. 
This article dealt with only a few of the myths, however, and 
one might assume that on matters where no one has disputed 
the Buell story, he may have been right. Yet Buell was 
nothing if not thorough in his manufacture. More and more 
of his tales have proved fallacious, and all of his books seem 
to be of a like kidney.’ Hence any story told by Buell is ipso 
facto suspect. Anything originated by him is an evident for- 
gery. Now, how does this apply to Sir William’s wives? 

‘The accepted view is that Sir William had three spouses— 
Catherine (or Katharine) Weissenberg;? Caroline Peters, 
niece of King Hendrick; and his “Housekeeper,” the Indian, 
Molly Brant. There is plenty of evidence regarding the career 
and family of Mary Brant, so well provided for in Sir Wil- 


’ VHE family life of Sir William Johnson has been the 








* Dr. Hamilton is Sen‘or Historian in the Division of Archives and History 
of the State of New York and editor of Vols. X (1951), XI (1958) and suc- 
ceeding volumes in progress of The Papers cf Sir William Johnson being 
published by the University of the State of New York. 
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liam’s will and confirmed by documents. There is no doubt 
of the existence of the first wife and of her children who 
became historically important, though the question of her 
actual marriage, and dates, is obscure. But of Caroline there 
is not a shred of reliable evidence, and if we examine the 
stories told of her, it becomes clear that she probably never 
existed. 


Consider first that no Caroline was known to the earlier 
writers on Sir William. She was not mentioned by W. L. 
Stone, Jeptha Simms or Mrs. Grant.’ Surely if she had lived 
at Sir William’s home and had been the mother of three ot 
his children, she would have been known to gossips of the 
valley. And she does not appear in any biography until that 
of Buell published in 1903. But this time Buell did not 
originate the story; he only embellished it. He gave full 
<redit to the “researches” of W. Max Reid.‘ 


In his The Mohawk Valley (1901), Reid claimed “accident 
has thrown in my way some new material in reference to the 
family of Sir William Johnson.” He went on: 


The facts were transmitted to me by one of the 
descendants, a man of undoubted ability and probity 
of character, and they furnish a missing link between 
Catherine Weisenberg and Molly Brant. It seems that 
Molly Brant had a predecessor in the affections of Sir 
William, in the grand-daughter or grand-niece of King 
Hendrick. She bore to Sir William two daughters, and 
died in childbirth with a third, in 1753. This woman 
took the English name of Caroline, and her daughters 
were named Charlotte and Caroline. Cha: lotte Johnson 
married Henry Randall, a subaltevn in the King’s Royal 
Provincial Regiment, about two years before the war 
of the Revolution. When the war came on he resigned 
from the King’s service and entered Schuyler’s Regiment 
of Militia. He afterwards joined Clinton’s Regiment of 
Continentals, and was killed at Monmouth Court House. 
Charlotte accompanied her husband to Albany, turning 
her back forever on her kith and kin. She had two 
children, one named Charlotte Randall, who married 
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George King. They had a daughter, Charlotte King, 
who was the grandmother of my informant. The other 
daughter of Sir William Johnson by Molly Brant’s 
predecessor, named Caroline, is said to have married 
Michael Byrne, a clerk in Sir William’s office of Indian 
affairs.® 


This contribution to genealogy was immediately seized upon 
by Augustus C. Buell, who actually discovered that he was 
one of the descendants of Caroline. In making a direct quota- 
tion from Max Reid, however, Buell followed his custom ot 
providing additional data, and dates, thus appearing to docu- 
ment the other’s statements. This is an excellent example of 
how invention begets invention. Buell wrote in quoting 
Reid, “in one of his entertaining papers recently published:”’ 


I have been informed on indubitable authority that 
after the death of Katharine Weisenburg, the mother 
of his son John, and daughters, Mary and Nancy, he 
(Sir William) had a Dutch widow as housekeeper, but 
that she did not remain with him long, as her place 
was taken in 1747 by a niece of Hendrick, being the 
daughter of his brother, Abraham, who is frequently 
spoken of in the Documentary History of New York. 
As in the case of Molly Brant, Sir William did not wed 
this Indian girl, who took the English name Caroline. 
She had three children by Sir William—one son and 
two daughters. The son was named William and the 
daughters Charlotte and Caroline. The mother died 
giving birth to the third child. William was the first 
born. This half-breed son is the William Johnson, alias 
Tag-che-un-to, who is mentioned in Sir William’s will 
as “William of Canajoharie.” The date of Caroline’s 
deatn was 1753, which consequently makes the birth of 
Caroline, the half-breed, in 1753; and the installation 
of Molly Brant as Sir William’s mistress was subsequent 
to that date. Probably this occurred soon after the 
death of Caroline as her daughters (Charlotte and 
Caroline) are said to have been adopted by Molly and 
treated by her as her own children, while William, the 
half-breed boy, was mainly raised by his grand-father, 
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Abraham, or his uncle, “Little Abe,” at Canajoharie 
Castle at Danube.* 


He then tells of the marriages of Caroline’s two daughters 
as given in the previous quotation from Max Reid. Then he 
adds, still quoting from Reid: 


The other daughter of Molly Brant’s predecessor 
(Caroline) whose name was also Caroline, married a 
man named Michael Byrne, a clerk in Sir William's 
office of Indian affairs. Byrne waas killed at Oriskany in 
Butler’s Rangers. His young widow, Caroline Johnson, 
went with the Brant’s to Canada and afterward married 
an Indian agent named MacKim, whose descendants 
are still living in Canada.’ 

... The mother of Joseph and Molly [Brant] was also 
a daughter of Abraham (the brother of Hendrick) 
and a sister or half-sister of “Little Abe” of the lower 
castle at Fort Hunter. This made her a niece of Hend- 
rick also, and a sister of the girl Caroline, who went to 
live with Sir William in 1747. 

It is also said that Joseph Brant’s wife was a daughter 
of the Oneida chief of Sauquoit, and her mother was 
a daughter of Hendrick. So it will be seen by the fore- 
going that the families of Brant and Hendrick were 
closely interrelated. As Molly Brant’s mother was the 
sister of Caroline, Molly’s predecessor was her own aunt, 
and Sir William might be called her uncle.® 

Returning to William Johnson, the half-breed men- 
tioned in his will: He was educated by Sir William at 
Dr. Wheelock’s school at Lebanon, Conn., and was at 
the battle of Oriskany with Brant. Here he was killed 
in a hand-to-hand conflict with the half-breed Thomas 
Spencer, who played a conspicuous part with Herkimer’s 
troops and at the siege of Fort Schuyler.® 


In the absence of authentic contradictory data these plau- 
sible statements have been accepted by biographers whose 
work has been otherwise of a high order.?° 

How then did this version come about? I think it is based 
upon assumptions only, which are in themselves dubious. 
There were certain persons (William of Canajoharie and 
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Young Brant) who were beneficiaries in Sir William’s will 
and they, it was thought, must have been illegitimate sons. 
Furthermore, it was assumed that there was a considerable 
gap between the death of Catherine Weissenberg and the 
coming of Molly Brant, which had to be accounted for. In 
that period there must have been other children and another 
spouse; and she must have been the mother of William, the 
half-breed. For a while it was commonly thought that Joseph 
Brant also was Sir William’s son. He is not to be confused 
with “young Brant” of the will, who had a different Indian 
name. 


All biographers of Sir William are indebted to the pioneer 
work of William L. Stone, so it is not surprising that occa- 
sionally he has led them astray. He, too, was bothered by 
insufficient data on Catherine Weissenberg. Granted that 
she came to Sir William in 1739, and that the birth dates ot 
her three children were respectively 1739, 1740 and 1742, as 
evidenced by the records of the Fort Hunter church, she 
might have died soon after. Stone hit upon the year 1745, 
supported only by a very dubious bit of evidence. In the 
midst of the wars, Johnson was invited by James Willson ot 
Albany to come down and occupy “a room,” “until these 
troublesome times are a little over.” But Willson said 
nothing of his bringing Mrs. Johnson, Stone noticed, and 
therefore she must have passed away before this time.’? On 
the other hand the Willson invitation did include his serv- 
ants, and if Catherine were not yet wedded to him she might 
well have fallen in that category. The letter is also silent in 
regard to the protection of the Johnson children; were they 
also to be left at Fort Johnson? This is indeed a very circum- 
stantial kind of evidence. One wonders whether there are any 
evidences to the contrary. 


One of Jeptha R. Simms informants reported that Cather- 
ine died in 1750. “Mrs. Johnson died in this house [Fort 
Johnson] about 1750, and as Mr. Groat assured me, she was 
buried in the north west corner of the garden, which was 
between the house and the hill.” This testimony was some- 
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what invalidated when Simms was unable to find the grave, 
or the supposed grave stone, at the stated place.’” 

Some writers have been inclined to accept the family tra- 
dition that Catherine died in 1759, and this may be correct. 
Edward F. de Lancey made this statement in his editing ot 
Jones’ History of New York (1879), and he repeated this to 
the biographer William E. Griffis. “In his letter to the writer, 
dated March 28, 1891, he [de Lancey] kindly sent me a tran- 
script from a letter in Mrs. [Catherine Maria] Bowes’ own 
handwriting—‘Information my father gave me when with 
him. Catherine Wisenberg, a native of Germany, married to 
Sir W. Johnson Bart, in the U. States of America died in 
1759.’ Mrs. Bowes was a daughter of Sir John Johnson, who 
was a son of Sir William Johnson.’** We may ignore the 
obvious anachronism of the “U. States of America.”” We may 
also reject this as partisan testimony from the family which 
wanted to legitimize the line. 

On the other hand there is corroborating testimony for the 
1759 date. Among the Johnson manuscripts there was a let- 
ter—destroyed in the 1911 fire, but fortunately printed in the 
Documentary History— from Peter Wraxall to Sir William, 
May 23, 1759, in which this intimate friend wrote: “When I 
left you I thought there appeared little hopes of Mss. Katys 
Life. I condole with you thereupon & I hope Miss Nancys 
management of your House will supply the Loss you have 
sustained.””?* 

The obvious interpretation of this is that ‘““Mss. Katy” was 
Catherine Weissenberg—perhaps already made Sir William’s 
wife. ““Miss Katy” would not have been uncommon as an 
affectionate reference to one who for long did not have the 
status of wife. ““Miss Nancy” refers to Sir William’s eldest 
daughter who was then twenty years of age and no doubt able 
to manage the household in place of her mother. There is 
other evidence that this death of an important member of 
the Johnson household occurred near the end of April 1759. 
On April 28, 1759, Sir William bought from Daniel Camp- 
bell of Schenectady: “1 Pice Crape” and “13 pair White 
Mans Gloves @ 3/.”!® The purpose of “Crape”’ is obvious; 
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and we know from the directions for his own funeral in Sir 
William’s will, that his bearers were to wear “White scarves, 
crapes and gloves.” Also there is a letter, lost in the 1911 fire, 
but Isted in the Johnson Calendar, from Daniel Campbell, 
April 30, 1759, “concerning preparaiions for a funeral.’** It 
this interpretation is accepted, the need for a “Caroline” dis- 
appears. It is still possible that Sir William was the father of 
illegitimate children before he took Mary Brant as his house- 
keeper. 

There still remains the puzzling question of the status ot 
Catherine Weissenberg. Was she wife or only mistress? Argu- 
ments for the latter view have generally prevailed. No church 
record of a wedding is extant; her three children were 
baptized at Fort Hunter under her name only; and all refer- 
ences to her in the Johnson Papers appear to give her an 
inferior status. This view does admit of a possible deathbed 
ceremony, which would legitimize John and his sisters as 
heirs. Had there not been such a step, would the authorities 
so readily have transmitted title and dignities to Sir John? 
Yet we are informed that in 1776 the Herald’s Office lacked 
official record of Sir William’s marriage. 


This last bit of information is found in a letter of Daniel 
Claus to John Johnson, July 3, 1776, which also suggests that 
the marriage did take place. Written from Dublin, and altho — 
only a draft, it is evidence that the actual marriage of Sir 
William was believed by his children. It was not written to 
influence others. 


Guy and I were at the Heralds Office in London And 
found your late father’s Title entered in print in a 
book of heraldry but not his Arms for want as it says 
of knowing his descent his Marriage & lawfull Issue. 
Now if you choose to have it completed it can be done 
for you by sending an attested Copy of his Marriage 
Certificate, the Issue by that Marriage & your Marriage 
& Issue with a Copy of the Arms. It will be a very Con- 
sequential Voucher for yourself and posterity as now 
a days great recourse is had to that Office for proving 
Titles to Estates & pedigrees let alone the priviledge it 
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gives to bear the Arms of a family as without w* there 
may be Objections made of bearing them.17 


Perhaps the best documentary evidence, however, is Sir 
William’s candid statement in his will. There he orders his 
body to be “decently interred in the place which I intend 
for it, and I would willingly have the remains of my beloved 
wife Catherine Johnson deposited there, if not done before 
my decease.”** Later in this document he refers to “the Chil- 
dren of my present House Keeper Mary Brant,” and to his 
natural sons and daughters by Molly Brant. This distinction 
between his wife and his later mistress, and between his 
_ legitimate children and his “natural” children, coupled with 
Sir William’s reputation for truthfulness, must lead us to 
accept his words. Furthermore this was a document under 
oath. Arguments that several others mentioned in the will 
were also his illegitimate offspring merely lack documentary 
confirmation. It is not the purpose here to discuss his 
descendants. 


Hence it is more than likely that Sir William’s first wife, 
Catherine Weissenberg, lived until 1759, although she bore 
no children after 1742. She may have lived on in relative ill 
health, and served as Sir William’s hausfrau, for she was 
never regarded as ‘‘|_ady” Johnson. Mary Brant then would 
have succeeded her immediately as housekeeper, and it is in 
this year that Molly’s first child, Peter, the natural son ot 
Sir William, was born. It is in this year, too that the first 
mention of Mary Brant appears in the Johnson Papers. 

Much has been written about Molly Brant, some of which 
is obviously romantic fiction or derived from folklore.’* Yet 
there is enough of sound documentary data about her and 
her eight surviving children to give us a good impression of 
her important status in the Johnson menage. Although never 
dignified as “wife’’ or “Lady,” she must have dominated the 
household, and many guests mentioned her hospitality in 
their “bread and butter” letters. She had her own room in 
the Hall, the contents of which were excluded from the 
general inventory taken in 1774.2° Her many purchases are 
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testified by letters and accounts showing that she enjoyed the 
rights of the mistress of the house. Her children by Sir Wil- 
liam had every advantage, their own room in the Hall, and 
educational privileges. Her son Peter, in fact, was given far 
more education than John, the heir. Peter was sent both to 
Montreal and to Pennsylvania for education and for business 
training. Thus it seems that Sir William, although he did 
not marry her, gave her practically all the privileges and 
attentions of a wife. In the Will, she and her children were 
well provided for, in view of the fact that Sir John and his 
Lady would succeed to Johnson Hall and the title. 

The disaster of the Revolution and the spoliation of the 
Johnson lands forced Molly and her brood to flee. From 
Niagara in 1778 she wrote a poignant letter to Col. Daniel 
Claus, with reference to Joseph Brant’s activities, her chil- 
dren and the rest of the family. Its literacy and tone are evi- 
dence of the culture and character of this unusual woman. It 
closes with a wish: “I hope the time is neat, when we shall 
all return to our habitations on the Mohawk River.” It is 
signed ‘‘Mary Brant.’’*? 

Romantic writers will no doubt continue to elaborate 
upon the domestic life of Sir William, his family and his 
wives. There are enough puzzles and unsolved questions to 
provide latitude for speculation. But it is to be hoped that 
such writers may recognize the documented facts set forth 
here, and that much of what has previously appeared is sheer 
fiction. 





1 These other works of Augustus C. Buell are treated in an article by 
the writer entitled, “Augustus C. Buell, Fraudulent Historian,” Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine of History and Biography, LXXX, No. 4, October 1956. 

2Variously spelled: Wisenburg, Weisenberg, Weissenburg, Weisenburg. 
In the Fort Hunter church records of Queen Ann’s Chapel, the births of 
her three children are recorded with her name as: Catherine Wysenberk, 
Catherine Wysen Bergh, and Catherine Wysenbergh. 

3 William L. Stone, Life and Times of Sir William Johnson Bart, 2 vols. 
(Albany 1865): Jeptha R. Simms, History of Schoharie County and Border 
Wars of New York (Albany 1845), Trappers of New York . .. and Some 
Accounts of Sir William Johnson and his Style of Living (Albany 1851, and 
later editions), and Frontiersmen of New York (Albany 1882-83). Caroline 
is not mentioned in the histories of B. J. Lossing or W. E. Griffis; nor in 
the novels of Chambers. Surely if she did exist there should have been 
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some report before 1900. And of course the name is found nowhere in the 
voluminous Johnson Papers. 

4 Augustus C. Buell, Sir William Johnson (New York, 1903) pp. 51-54. 

5 W. Max Reid, The Mohawk Valley (cop. 1901, - 1907) p. 122. That 
there was such an officer as Henry Randall of course does not validate the 
rest of the story. 

6 Buell, Sir William Johnson, pp. 52-53. The three daughters of Caroline 
have now become one son and two daughters. 

7 The inaccuracy of this last paragraph may be judged from the fact 
that Michael Byrne died June 3, 1772, and was given a Masonic funeral by 
St. Patrick’s lodge, Johnstown, June 5, at which the only mourner was his 
nephew William Byrne. Minutes of St. Patrick’s Lodge. 

8 On the slim basis of this Indian genealogy (?) the novelist John Teb- 
bell has constructed tales of incest and rape in the Johnson ménage. 

9 Ibid. pp. 53-54. William of Canajoharie (never called “Johnson” in the 
documents) was not sent to Dr. Wheelock, but to the Reverend Mr. Bar- 
ton in Lancaster, Pennsylvania. His “death” at Oriskany is but one of 
several. Arthur Pound in Johnson of the Mohawks, (New York 1930) pp. 
422-23, points out that Philip Schuyler says he was killed on the Canadian 
border; then after being killed at Oriskany, he “ran fiercely amuck” at 
Cherry Valley in 1778; according to a recent writer he was “Crippled for 
life” in fighting against the St. Clair expedition in 1790. See Harvey 
Chalmers, Joseph Brant Mohawk p. 140. 

10See Pound, op. cit. pp. 135-37; 419-20; Flora Warren Seymour, Lords 
of the Valley, Sir William Johnson and his Mohawk Brothers, (London 
1930) pp. 15, 64-65. See also D. A. B. X:127. It is but a brief step from 
“tradition says,” to a positive assertion. 

11 William L. Stone, The Life and Times of Sir William Johnson, Bart., 
I, 189-190. Pound repeats this argument, though not crediting Stone. op. 
cit. pp. 94-95. The letter is printed in Johnson Papers, I, 42. 

12 Simms, Frontiersmen of New York, pp. 210-11. 

13 William Elliot Griffis, Sir William Johnson and the Six Nations (New 
York, 1891) pp. 20-2In. See also Johnson Papers, 1:xxxvi; and Thomas 
Jones, History of New York (New York 1879), II, 642. 

14 Doc. Hist. N. Y., 2:785. There was another “Catty” in Johnson's house- 
hold, Catherine Johnson Ferrall, sister of Sir William and wife of Matthew 
Ferrall, but both she and her husband died in 1755. See Johnson Papers, 
9:393. 

15 Daniel Campbell Account Books, New York State Library. 

16 Johnson Calendar, p. 98. The following year, in a letter of Goldsbrow 
Banyar, December 15, 1760, there is bantering comment about his enjoy- 
ment of the pleasures of life “without a wife,” and that he is too much 
absorbed in his “dirty acres’’ to pons for his posterity. This would appear 
to argue for the illegitimacy of his son. Unfortunately the letter was de- 
stroyed by fire, and there are four omissions in the printed copy (probably 
vulgar words or phrases) which make the full impert of the paragraph 
impossible to determine. Johnson Papers 3:287. ' 

17 Daniel Claus to John Johnson, July 3, 1776. Claus Papers Vol. 14. 
Canadian Archives. The full letter, with comment by the writer, is printed 
in Manuscripts (Summer 1953) , Voi. V. No. 4 pp. 51-53. 

18 Will of Sir William Johnson, New York State Court of Appeals, Albany, 
New York. 

19See Pound’s chapter on “Brown Lady Johnson and Others,” op. cit. 

. 131-145. 

Pre Inventory of Johnson Hall, August 2, 1774. Claus Papers, Canadian 
Archives. This also mentions the “Children’s Room,” end since by 1768 
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Sir William’s two daughters were married and soon had their own homes, 
as did Sir John at Fort Johnson, it could only mean the children of Molly. 

21 Mary Brant to Daniel Claus, Niagara, June 23, 1778, Claus Papers, 
Vol. Il Canadian Archives. 
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OWNEY, CANINE GLOBE-TROTTER 


CHARLES A. HuGUENIN* 


UR story deals with a dog—not an aristocrat of dog- 
dom, but a very plebian member of the canine class. 


Appearing without pedigree in the drama of life, this 
shaggy mongrel, of mixed Scotch and Irish terrier breeds, 
was denied by heritage the bid for a blue ribbon. People who 
saw Owney thought, not without justification, that the dog 
“would not take the five-hundredth prize at a bench show.”" 
He was sadly wanting, not only in lineage, but also in looks. 
By concensus of opinion, he was deemed “a very ordinary- 
looking dog, almost ugly.”? He was ushered upon the stage of 
existence long before the advent of moving pictures and tele- 
vision; he therefore never won acclaim in the theatrical 
world like Rin Rin Tin or Lassie. Fate withheld from him 
an opportunity to perform an act of heroism like Balto,* who 
in 1925 rushed diphtheria serum six hundred miles through 
a blizzard from Nenana to epidemic-stricken Nome in 
Alaska; hence no statue immortalizes his memory. Withal, 
for an average-sized dog of nondescript appearance, he cut a 
prodigious figure during the 1890's, provided newspaper men 
with excellent copy of the human interest type, and won for 
himself a niche in the Smithsonian Institute at Washington. 

Every year hundreds of sight-seers pause before a glass- 
enclosed case in the Division of Philately of the Institute to 
look at his corporeal remains, made to simulate life by the 
art of an expert taxidermist. His brooding spirit doubtless 
leaps to life and impels him to wag his inert tail when, upon 
occasion, he is withdrawn from his case and sent a-journeying 
again for purposes of exhibit at some commemorative affair 


* Dr. Huguenin, who has his bachelor’s and master’s degrees from New 
York University and his doctorate from St. John’s University, is an adjunct 
assistant professor in the Department of English and Communication at 
Pace College, New York City. A previous contribution by Dr. Huguenin on 


“MacMonnies’ ‘Civic Virtue’” appeared in the January 1956 issue of New 
York History. 
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in a distant city. In 1926 Philadelphians saw him on display 
as part of the Postal Exhibit at their Sesqui-centenniai 
Exposition. In 1933 Chicagoans saw him at their Century ot 
Progress Exposition. New Yorkers had a similar opportunity 
during the recent Fifth International Philatelic Exhibition 
in their new Coliseum. 

Perhaps those who stare at him today, mounted life-like in 
a sitting position, see more than merely a stuffed dog in an 
attitude of alertness, peering eagerly back at them through a 
pair of manufactured brown eyes. Some of philosophic bent 
may see in him a symbol of the true test of a democracy, in 
which a mongrel, without lineage or looks, can win distinc- 
tion under a system that emphasizes equal opportunity for 
all. Others who have turned cynical in their view of human- 
ity may take renewed hope in the reflection that this quad- 
ruped waif repeatedly elicited understanding sympathy tanta- 
mount to tender love in their allegedly callous fellowmen. 
The exhibit may create, however, nothing more than sheer 
amazement that a dumb animal, adopted as mascot by rail- 
way postal clerks of the previous generation, had traveled on 
his own initiative 143,010 miles within and outside the 
borders of the United States, had once gone around the 
world, and had collected during his wanderings the stagger- 
ing number of 1,017 tags. 

Nothing is definitely known about the tyke before he 
crept surreptitiously through the open door of the Albany 
Post Office Building one raw autumn day in the latter part 
of 1888. Even his age was questionable. An article* in a 
Brooklyn newspaper maintained, on what authority I do not 
know, that he was born in Boston and was already ten years 
of age when he stole a ride on a cattle car to Albany. Four 
months later® the same paper alleged that the dog appeared 
in Albany as a callow puppy, still occupied in playing with 
his tail and in chasing his shadow when he was not filling his 
gastronomic cavity. 

At any rate, he was on the common quests of the prowling 
waif of the streets: shelter, warmth, and food. The busy post 
office clerks paid no attention to the homeless, triendless, 
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footsore, hungry little fellow as he shivered near the door- 
way. Uncertain whether to proceed inside or to beat a hasty 
retreat, he took courage in the absence of the usual threaten- 
ing bellow to “Get out of here, you mutt!’’ and ventured 
cautiously towards a heap of leather mail bags lying in the 
corner. A refuge at last! The warmth of the room lulled his 
tired body to pleasant drowsiness, and he found something 
inexplicably comforting in the contact as he nestled among 
the mail bags. From that moment he was a dedicated spirit, 
with the bags of the United States Postal Service his adopted 
charge. He was soon lost in undisturbed slumber, while the 
mail clerks worked on through the night. 

Morning broke, and with it came the routine shift in the 
clerical staff. One clerk on the day shift asked another on the 
night shift, ““Who owns the mutt?” The dog could not tell 
them that a home was a luxury about which he lacked an 
apperceptive background. The friendly wag of his tail and 
the imploring look in his upturned brown eyes plainly beg- 
ged permission to stay. That noon one of the clerks brought 
him some soup in a bottle, and the following day another 
thoughtful clerk treated the newcomer to a piece of steak. 
As day succeeded day and no one appeared to claim him, he 
was permitted to remain in his adopted home among his new 
friends. 

He was such a genial little fellow with such a roguish 
twinkle in his eyes and such a friendly wag to his tail that he 
soon captivated the hearts of the whole Albany Post Office. 
His doggy charm seduced officials, clerks, and carriers. He 
liked his new home with its congenial atmosphere and its 
solicitous hosts. Busy incomers, seeing the dog, stopped to 
inquire about his ownership. The puzzled postal clerks 
stooped over him, patted him playfully, and whispered into 
his ear, “Owney! Owney! Who is your owner?” Finally, 
everybody called him “Owney.” At any rate, this is the 
traditional explanation for Owney’s strange name according 
to one writer who knew the dog personally.® 

The way Owney acquired his name, however, seems to be 
a matter of dispute. According to another version, Owney 
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was named after an old letter carrier, the late Eugene J. 
Wise, who was known by his colleagues in blue by the soubri- 
quet “Owney.” Mr. Wise’s widow, who lives at 32 Chestnut 
Street in Albany, maintains that the nickname “Owney” was 
conferred upon the Albany mailman in his boyhood by his 
grandmother, who insisted that Owen was the Irish equiva- 
lent of Eugene. The dog used to accompany Mr. Wise on 
his daily round, and the carrier’s nickname was transferred 
through association to the dog by the recipients of mail in the 
“upper crust” residential neighborhood of Lake Avenue. 
Inevitably the dog followed Mr. Wise into the Albany Post 
Office, where he found sleeping quarters on the mail bags.’ 

For some days Owney was content to limit the scope of his 
exploratory sniffs to the immediate environs of his new quar- 
ters. This constricted locale gradually lost its novelty, how- 
ever, and began to pall upon his infinitely inquisitive nature. 
He took occasional rides to the train depot two blocks away 
on the mail wagons, squatting: upon the mail sacks, which 
seemed to have certain magnetic properties for him. Perhaps 
he began to wonder about their obscure destiny after they 
rolled out of view along the tracks in the rumbling mail 
trains. 

One day when his satisfying sense of security in the post 
office succumbed to insatiable curiosity, he bounded aboard 
a mail train after the mail bags. This venture across the 
threshold of a mail car determined his future. He was 
launched upon an altogether new life, and off he went into 
the wide, wide world. Knowing whence he came, the mail 
detail gave him a long run to New York on the New York 
Central and back again. The ride served to implant in his 
canine soul a tenacious lure of the wanderlust. It was not 
long thereafter that he was off again, barking fond farewells 
to his Albany friends from the open door of a mail car and 
wagging his expressive little tail 2s the train pulled out. 

This was the beginning of a long series of trips, and 
Owney’s sojourns at Albany became shorter in duration with 
the years as the wanderlust surged stronger and his journeys 
extended farther. “Sometimes Owney would be away for 
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months,”* observed one old railroad postal clerk. He was 
happily indifferent to the direction he took or to the places 
he visited, but he was scrupulously careful in regard to the 
type of car he selected to carry him. Never did he court 
trouble by seeking accommodation in the baggage cars, the 
coaches, or the Pullmans. He probably identified the wel- 
come mail cars with unerring accuracy as those carrying 
Uncle Sam’s mail sacks, or perhaps he distinguished 
employees of the U. S. Postal Service by the leathery scent 
from the bags that they handled. 

As Owney became more seasoned in traveling experience 
and his trips grew longer, his friends in Albany, fearful that 
their mascot might wander too far to find his way back, 
bought a collar for him. The idea of a silver identification 
tag engraved ““Owney, Post Office, Albany, N. Y.” on a 
leather collar crystallized after Owney was absent for several 
weeks, and his Albany friends thought they had seen the last 
of him. Mirabile dictu! One morning the vagrant scampered 
into the post office, looking thinner and shaggier than when 
he had left, but withal, happy and hungry. 

On one occasion the identification tag was the means for 
Owney’s delivery from the painful experience of confinement 
in a jail in Montreal. Following the mail bags, in due observ- 
ance to his usual method of travel, to the post office in that 
Canadian city, Owney was seized and forthwith placed under 
lock and key. A letter revealing his whereabouts was sum- 
marily sent to the post office at Albany. The Canadian post- 
master refused to release the noisy prisoner until the cost of 
feeding and keeping him was paid. A collection for $2.50 was 
promptly solicited among his old friends, the money was 
forwarded, and Owney was dismissed. Another experience, 
more tragic in nature, happened to him somewhere on his 
travels when he lost the sight of his right eye, probably from 
a hot cinder. 

Where Owney went on these frequent trips was a matter of 
speculation with his Albany postal friends, and his wander- 
ings became the source of considerable curiosity. A card fas- 
tened to his collar asked those along the main railway 
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systems and branch lines to tag him during stop-overs. His 
collection of tags mounted steadily, and he was soon in grave 
danger of being choked to death by his own collar, weighted 
with baggage checks, hotel key checks, coins, and badges. On 
one trip to Washington, D. C., early in his career, he was duly 
introduced to Postmaster General John Wanamaker, who 
apprehended his danger. The considerate postmaster had a 
harness made for the dog, to which his decorations were 
transferred. 


Through the years and over miles of travel in the United 
States, Canada, and Mexico, Owney garnered a prodigious 
number of mementoes that disclosed the wide extent of his 
wanderings and the unimaginable places he had paid calls. 
He carried more trinkets than a South Sea Island savage, and 
he became a walking directory of his own travels. As he 
jogged along, they jingled like the bells on a junk wagon. 


From far-flung corners of the continent Owney collected 
useless baggage checks from the Baltimore and Ohio, the 
Chesapeake and Ohio, and the Canadian Pacific. Some ot 
those in his collection bear the inscriptions of railroads that 
have long lost their identity through subsequent mergers: 
the Naugatuck; the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton; and 
the New York, Providence and Boston. He displayed hotel 
room checks from the Pemigewasset House in Plymouth, 
New Hampshire; the Phoenix Hotel in Corry, Pennsylvania; 
the Plumb House in Streator, Illinois; the Ogden House in 
Council Bluffs, Iowa; the Yellowstone Hotel in Glendive, 
Montana; and the Vancouver Hotel in Vancouver, British 
Columbia. 


From his harness dangled dog tax receipts from Brooklyn, 
New York; Maysville, Kentucky; Omaha and Sidney, 
Nebraska; Bozeman, Montana; Sumas, Washington; and 
Winnipeg in Canada. He was decorated by postal employees 
in Taunton, Massachusetts; Charleston, West Virginia; Nash- 
ville, Tennessee; Jackson, Mississippi; Pierre, South Dakota; 
and Cincinnati, Ohio. The tag from the railway postal clerks 
in Rock Island, Illinois, tenderly enjoined all to “Be good to 
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Owney.” The one from those in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, bore 
a standing invitation: ““Owney, Call Again.” 

Appreciative newspaper men from the Nashville Banner, 
the Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, and the Cheyenne Tribune exchanged metal tags tor 
“good copy.” The fire departments of St. Louis in Missouri, 
Lowell in Massachusetts, and Bay City in Michigan con- 
tributed to his collection of metal tags. Merchants avid for 
wider markets attached to his harness small metal advertise- 
ments lauding the jewelry of Smith Brothers in Renovo, 
Pennsylvania; the cod-liver glycerine, manufactured in St. 
Louis; and the agricultural implements of Mitchell, Lewis 
and Staver Company in Portland, Oregon. These were all 
lighter in weight than a silver peso, collected in Old Mexico, 
or a Columbian half-dollar, presented by the Pacific Kennel 
Club of San Francisco on May 6, 1893. 

For a member of the canine class, he was guest at the 
most unexpected places: the Fifth Annual Convention ot 
the National Republican League at Buffalo, September 15- 
16, 1892; the Corn Belt Exposition in Mitchell, South 
Dakota, September 28-October 6, 1892; the Iowa Bankers’ 
Association Convention at Council Bluffs, May 25 and 24, 
1893; the Produce Exchange in Toledo, Ohio, March 26, 
1894; and the Tacoma Poultry Association, December 31- 
January 4, 1895-1896. 

Some of Owney’s tags carried redemptive privileges, but 
the wags who attached them could be sure that Owney would 
never be tempted to tender them for the premiums. One of 
them entitled the bearer to a cup of coffee at Stude’s Coftee 
Parlours in Houston, Texas; another entitled him to a shave 
in the Barber Shop and Bath House Palace of W. O. Munsey; 
a third was good for a twenty-five-cent discount in furniture 
at S. A. Rathbun’s in Pontiac, Illinois; and a fourth entitled 
the bearer on demand to a drink or a cigar at H. J. Thyes’ in 
Reno, Nevada. Other tags were good for a five-cent loaf ot 
bread, a ride on a bus line, and one quart of milk. Most ot 
the tags carrying premiums were for potions less innocent 
than milk. 
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With an acknowledging wag of his tail, Owney graciously 
accepted every contribution to his ever-increasing collection. 
If he had been gifted with literacy, he might have puzzled 
over some of the tags, the inscriptions on which required for 
their full comprehension a knowledge of economic geog- 
raphy, American history, and Wall Street finance. A 
memento from Sioux City insisted that “Corn is King,” one 
from Texas exhorted him to “Remember the Alamo,” and a 
third from Spokane boasted that there “Bonds Sell Above 
Par.” On the other hand, his little canine heart would have 
swelled with justifiable pride in the possession of a special 
award of the S. C. Kennel Club Bench Show in Los Angeles 
to the “Best Traveled Dog” and of another award granted 
him by the Butterfly Bench Show Association of Grand 
Rapids, inscribed ‘““Owney, the Globe Trotter.” One of the 
most attractive ornaments in his collection is a pewter spoon, 
contributed by the Post Office Department of Fort Wayne, 
where a souvenir spoon craze was in full progress at the time 
Owney made his appearance on March 27, 1894. 

Besides brass checks, poker chips, sleeve buttons, leather 
tags, a little brown jug, and other mementoes, Owney co!- 
lected poetry of a sort. If Owney lacked lineage and looks, he 
was also wanting in aesthetic discrimination. Then, too, the 
acquaintances he met en route were obviously much better 
skilled in handling the mails or in selling their wares than in 
penning poetical effusions. Their claim to immortality must 
rest rather upon their love for a shaggy dog than upon any 
homage to the Muse of Poetry, as the samples offered below 
give adequate testimony: 


Once there was a dog that took it in his head 
Never to stay at home, but ever to roam instead. 
You have him now. Send him on ahead.® 


A postal clerk from Detroit wrote: 


Owney is a tramp, 

As you can plainly see. 

Only treat him kindly, 

And take him “long wid ye.”’!° 
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Finding a word to rhyme with Owney forced a distracted 
bard from Hardacre, Minnesota, into taking unwarranted 
liberties with the language: 


Only one Owney, 
And this is he; 
The dog is aloney, 
So let him be." 


In Seattle a post office employee, acquainted with the literary 
product of Mark Twain, steadfastly sacrificed two pads ot 
paper in abortive attempts before he was satisfied with this 
punning quatrain, dated October 15, 1893, for one of 
Owney’s decorative tags: 


I guess I am an “Innocent Abroad,” 
For I travel through thick and thin 
But I meet with kind treatment, 
And I like to be “taken in.”!? 


The following couplet from Haverhill, Massachusetts, dated 
June 16, 1894, shows more ethnocentricism than knowledge 
of canine tastes: 


This tag will tell you all the news; 
Owney has visited the City of Shoes 


Owney was as happily indifferent to the questionable qual- 
ity of the doggerel he collected as to the direction in which he 
traveled. He was inordinately proud of his collection of tags, 
bad poetry notwithstanding. If his collar were removed, he 
waxed impatient until it was replaced. If it were cast teas- 
ingly upon the floor, he would wriggle his head through it 
with the help of his paws and finally force it on with difti- 
culty over his interfering ears. Owney graciously complied in 
turning over on his back to permit an inspection of his tro- 
phies, but when a stranger’s hand approached the buckle, he 
would growl ominously. 

In the course of time, Owney’s harness became covered 
with tags and became so heavy that it became uncomfortable. 
Before the tags were removed by a sympathetic mail clerk in 
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the Boston Post Office and sent back to Albany to make room 
for additional acquisitions, Owney had his picture taken by 
Mr. George H. Leck, a photographer in Lawrence, Massachu- 
setts. Mr. Leck made little progress with the preliminaries of 
taking the picture while Owney milled restlessly around the 
studio, the victim of a bad case of nerves and camera shyness. 
When a mail sack was happily thought of and spread out 
before the camera, the problem was solved. Owney promptly 
settled down upon the familiar object and struck a desirable 
pose. A tag advertising Mr. Leck’s work and inscribed “I 
had my photo taken there” is among Owney’s collection of 
souvenirs. 

It was only in mail railway cars among postal service 
employees that Owney found a congenial atmosphere. M. I. 
Ingersoll '* told how, with the indispensable help of one of 
his friends who was a postal railway clerk, he lured Owney to 
camp one day. At first, the dog appeared to enjoy romping in 
the broad fields and plunging into the briny deep. The 
pleasure that his new environment afforded him, however, 
was short-lived. Two days and two nights of this bucolic 
frolicking were enough. Early one morning and without 
ceremony Owney disappeared. At half-past eight, two hours 
after his absence from camp was noticed, he was reported in 
the Old Colony Station in Boston. He had apparently caught 
the first boat to Boston, whereupon he made straight for the 
railway station. 

Other stories that have been passed down about Owney 
indicate an intelligence that was not only superior; it was 
downright uncanny. William J. Dennis"‘ tells one that bears 
evidence in Owney of a sense of train connections that was 
almost human. On one occasion the postal dog insisted upon 
accompanying a railway clerk from Albany to Boston. The 
clerk was too busy to countenance on the way to Boston the 
frivolous distractions of which Owney might be the author, 
so he put the dog out of the car and off the train before it 
left the terminal. Frustrated in his set purpose, the dog 
determined that if he could not ride with the clerk, he would 
meet the clerk at the other end of the mail run. Owney 
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calmly took a local train to Troy, where he caught the Boston 
& Troy headed for Boston. He arrived at Boston in time to 
greet the clerk as the latter was leaving the mail car from 
which he had summarily evicted Owney in Albany. 

Tradition reports that Owney was well grounded in the 
interpretation of all the multifarious engine whistles and 
bells. He was skilled in meandering with nonchalant impun- 
ity about bewildering rail confusions at switchyards. Train- 
men solemnly affirmed that he could tell the time of day from 
the face of a clock. When trains carrying him stopped for 
fifteen-minute intervals at restaurant stations, he readily 
spotted a nearby eating establishment and led the procession 
headed for the lunch room. The fact that he eschewed raw 
meat is proof of the high level of civilization to which he had 
attained. In vain would strangers, currying his friendship, 
tempt him with morsels of food. Unless the donors smelled 
of mailbags, Owney gave them a wide berth, and their 
chances of forming even a passing acquaintanceship were 
remote. 

Owney visited the Green Mountain State on no fewer than 
three recorded occasions, but it does not appear that he 
journeyed farther north than Brattleboro. Despite the fact 
that the first two visits were brief and uneventful, the 
Vermont Phoenix for Friday, April 27, 1894 allotted some 
space to them under the caption ‘““Owney Has Been Here.” 
This article of appreciable length proves that Owney’s grow- 
ing reputation had been established in Vermont before his 
celebrated round-the-globe trip the following year. 


Owney, the celebrated tramp mail dog, has been in Brat- 
tleboro twice within a few days. He left Springfield Sat- 
urday, went to Newport, where he spent Sunday, and 
returned Monday.® 


When Owney visited Brattleboro again more than two 
years later, his globular trip was behind him, and his reputa- 
tion had become world-wide instead of merely country-wide. 
According to the town newspaper he arrived on the 5:45 
train from the south on Monday afternoon with Postal Clerk 
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Parmenter and left at 9:10 Tuesday morning. During his 
brief sojourn, the entire town must have turned out to wel- 
come him, for it was estimated that ‘‘between 300 and 400 
people” paid their respects to the Globe-Trotter by assem- 
bling at the post office steps. The hebdomadal paper acknowl- 
edged the event with an article of substantial length and 
proceeded to relate the following typical experience. Owney, 
it will be noted, was the only individual not under pay who 
concerned himself with the custody of the United States 
mails. 


When the mail pouch was made up and thrown down 
near the door Tuesday morning, Owney climbed upon 
it to wait for the baggage wagon. While there Dr. Pratt’s 
dog entered the office and was promptly driven out by 
Owney. Owney pays no attention to other dogs unless he 
suspects them to be interfering with the transportation 
of the mails. Julius E. Leach of the post office made four 
excellent negatives of the canine celebrity with his 
kodac.1¢ 


It was Owney’s trip around the world that climaxed his 
career and won for him enduring renown as the greatest of 
canine travelers. In the spring of 1895 Owney left New York 
for Tacoma. According to Dennis,’7 Owney made a lateral 
trip to Alaska and back before he started from the West 
Coast across the Pacific Ocean to Shanghai. With all the 
Savoir-faire of an experienced traveler he trotted up the gang- 
way of the Victoria, his collar bristling with tags. A tag pre- 
sented by the Tacoma Morning Union bore the following 
lugubrious enjoinder: 


Owney, boom Tacoma while you live, and when you 
die, be buried in a Tacoma-made coffin.'* 


Another tag carried the following announcement from A. B. 
Case, the postmaster at Tacoma: 


To all who may greet this dog: Owney is his name. He 
is the pet of 100,000 postal employees of the United 
States of America. He started today, Aug. 19, 1895, for 
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a trip around the world. Treat him kindly and speed 
him on his journey across ocean and land to Yokohama, 
Hongkong, and New York. From New York send him 
overland to Tacoma, and who knows but he may com- 
pass the globe and beat the record of Nellie Bly and 
George Francis Train and be known as a celebrated 
globe-trotter??® 


Owney’s reception at Yokohama is worthy of relation in 
some detail. Upon his arrival, his baggage was examined with 
no little curiosity by the puzzled Japanese officials. Along 
with a blanket, a comb and a brush, and his harness, they 
found impressive-looking tags in amazing numbers. A dig- 
nitary entering the country with so many decorations that he 
was obliged to carry them about with him in a satchel was 
unprecedented. It was tentatively concluded that Owney 
must be either a dog of very high rank or the property ot 
some distinguished person. A report of this unusual visitor 
was promptly forwarded to his Imperial Majesty for a direc- 
tive in the dilemma. 


A few days later an official waited upon Owney and pre- 
sented the dog with a passport bearing the seal of the 
Mikado. In very flowery language the American canine 
traveler was extended the freedom of the country. There 
were certain stipulations that Owney would have experienced 
small inconvenience in observing, had he ventured into the 
hinterland. The passport forbade the bearer to “attend a 
fire on horseback,” to write on “temples, shrines or walls,” 
and to “drive too fast on narrow roads.”*° Other passages on 
the passport might as well have been presented in Sanskrit 
as far as the stalled traveler was concerned: 


The bearer is expressly cautioned to observe in every 
particular the directions of the Japanese Government 
printed in Japanese characters on the back of the pass- 
port, an English translation of which is given herewith; 
and he is expected and required to conduct himself in 
an orderly and conciliatory manner toward the Japanese 
authorities and people.*! 
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From Japan Owney went to China, where he was honored 
with another passport, this one issued by the Chinese 
Emperor, the Son of Heaven. After subsequent stops at 
Woosung, Foochow, and Hong Kong, he ran into difficulties 
with a steamship company in China that refused to take a 
dog as passenger without an encumbering guardian, or some- 
thing of the kind. With a flourish of his tail back he went to 
Japan, where in Kobe he found passage to New York on the 
British steamship Port Phillip, piloted by Captain Charles 
Grey and weighted with a cargo of tea and Japanese curios 
for Carter, Macy and Company, a tea concern in New York 
City. 

At the same time that Owney was en route, a Mr. Herbert 
Flood of San Francisco was also embarked on a tour around 
tk’ world. The paths of the two voyagers crossed under amus- 
ing circumstances, and their meeting was afterwards 
recounted by Mr. Flood as follows: 


When I entered the office of the steamship’s agents at 
Kobe, Japan, to book for passage, I inquired if there 
were any other passengers, and was informed that there 
was one other, who was all ready to leave on the ship, 
which would sail in two hours. On the agents’ books the 
passenger’s name was entered as “Mr. Owney,” and his 
residence, America. 

I asked for an introduction to my fellow-passenger, 
and the clerk whistled. A large-sized Irish terrier, with 
one eye missing, who had been sleeping on a pile of 
mail-bags in the corner, trotted to the front. It was 
Owney, the traveling dog and protégé of the postal 
clerks of America. The Pacific postal clerks had started 
him from Tacoma, Washington, to Japan.?? 


Owney’s maritime voyage carried him southward through 
the South China Sea to Singapore and thence through the 
Indian Ocean and the Red Sea. He made a stop at Port Said, 
reputed to be the most dissolute city in the world, and on 
November 30 hastened on to Algiers, where according to 
Albert Firmin,** he exchanged formalities with the dey. By 
this time, meeting persons of distinction and eminence was 
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evolving into a kind of indoor sport with him. After crossing 
the Mediterranean, he made another stop at St. Michael in 
the Azores before launching upon the broad expanse of the 
Atlantic Ocean. On the voyage he endeared himself to the 
sailors and officers of the Port Phillip by vigorously question- 
ing the suzerainty of the rats on board. When the vessel 
finally docked at the foot of Market Street in the East River 
on the morning of December 24, 1895, Captain Grey ex- 
pressed regret in parting with Owney, for whom he had 
formed a warm attachment. The captain delivered the dog to 
the post office in New York. Thereupon Owney was promptly 
started westward from Grand Central Station on a cross- 
continental journey by rail to his starting point, where he 
arrived five days later. His globular trip took precisely 132 
days. 

Owney’s circumnautical trip failed miserably in surpass- 
ing the record established in 1890 by Elizabeth Cochrane 
(“Nellie Bly”),?4 an American woman journalist, who had 
made the journey in 72 days, 6 hours, and 11 minutes. It did 
not approach in speed the four sensational trips undertaken 
by the well-known merchant, railroad promoter, and author, 
George Francis Train,*® whose final trip in sixty days shat- 
tered all existing records. Nevertheless, in 1895 Owney’s time 
was considered good for encircling the globe. Too much ot 
the canine’s precious time was squandered in dallying with 
important people and in extricating himself from the annoy- 
ing red tape in which recalcitrant port officials ensnared him. 

Owney refused to settle down and rest upon his laurels, 
but he preferred rather to resume his nomadic ways at once. 
More honors were in store for him. He was exhibited with 
his trophies as the “Greatest Dog Traveler in the World” 
before huge audiences in halls and at dog shows. 

During the second week of March, 1897, on exhibition at 
a dog show in the Windy City, the Chicago Post Office added 
another cardboard leaf to a big book already containing 216 
medals. On the leaf were mounted a number of newspaper 
clippings recounting his reception in Chicago. A silver medal 
presented by the Mascoutah Club and inscribed “Owney, 
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the Globe-Trotter” was the feature attraction of the leaf. ‘The 
book was sent eastward to Albany, while Owney left on ‘Tues- 
day afternoon, March 16, aboard a fast mail train bound west- 
ward for San Francisco to attend the convention of railway 
postal clerks.”* 

Owney reveled in the spotlight at conventions of posta 
clerks. At the meeting of the National Association of Rail- 
way Postal Clerks in 1897 he stole the show when he was 
taken for a run up the aisle, wagging his stumpy tail amid 
thunderous applause. After he mounted the platform, veri- 
table pandemonium broke out, while he gleefully peered into 
the audience through his single optic and drank in the 
clamo: of public approbation. The convention threatened 
for a time to metamorphose from a meeting to discuss postal 
clerks’ problems into an occasion to honor Owney. For fif- 
teen minutes order could not be restored. It was Owney’s last 
triumph!?? 

The only constancy in this perverse universe of ours is the 
law of mutability, and the lives of dogs as well as of men are 
not inviolate against the effects of its operation. Owney’s 
world underwent change from the time that the Superin- 
tendent of Mails in Chicago issued an order forbidding the 
mail clerks to carry the dog any longer on the mail cars. Ot 
course, Owney doggedly continued his travels despite the 
interdict from officialdom, but the ease with which he pro- 
gressed as of yore while he enjoyed a carte blanche passage 
on the mail cars was gone, Subsequent travel had to be made 
under cover of secrecy. 

Owney’s personality, too, was undergoing change. He was 
apparently growing peevish with oncoming age. The Chicago 
superintendent was probably cognizant of it and hoped that 
his ruling would preclude an embarrassing situation involv- 
ing the dog’s unpredictable conduct. The change was so pro- 
nounced that it elicited newspaper comment: 


Of late the dog has grown cross and overbearing and has 
become imbued with the idea that all government 
buildings were owned by him and all government 
employees were his abject servants.** 
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Celebrities in dogdom are regarded by the press much in 
the same light as their human counterparts. Worth next to 
nothing as news value while they live, their merit to news- 
papers skyrockets immediately upon rumors of their death. 
Mark Twain, whose death was erroneously reported about 
the same time as Owney’s, learned with sardonic chagrin that 
to the New York World he was worth five hundred cabled 
words if he were only dying, but as many as one thousand it 
he were dead. One scans newspapers in vain to glean some 
inkling about Owney’s erratic peregrinations until a report 
circulated about his being killed under the wheels of rail- 
road cars at Syracuse on Sunday, February 14, 1897. An 
Albany paper for the succeeding Wednesday carried an 
article in which it was maintained that the deputy postmaster 
at Albany regarded with suspicion the validity of Owney’s 
probable demise. 


Deputy Zeilman is inclined to believe the report erro- 
ncous, inasmuch as the last time he heard of Owney’s 
whereabouts was about two weeks ago, and then he was 
domiciled at Indianapolis, Indiana. Another fact which 
tends to give but little credence to the rumor is that 
Superintendent of Mails Guernsey, who lives in the 
vicinity of Syracuse, spent Sunday at home and he heard 
nothing of such an accident.?® 


Two months later a second erroneous report of Owney’s 
death reached the newspapers. A Cleveland paper on Satur- 
day, April 17, 1897, printed a detailed account of Owney’s 
alleged fate. 


The trouble which resulted in his death arose over the 
fact that he became mad. Whether or not his madness 
was due to an order issued recently by the Superin- 
tendent of Mails in Chicago, to the effect that “Owney” 
should henceforth be excluded from the mail cars, 
cannot be positively stated. At any rate Owney found his 
way into the Union Depot on some train Thursday. 
That evening he displayed signs of madness. He bit a 
brakeman quite seriously, and when a police officer 
attempted to pacify him with his club, the dog turned 
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on the officer and bit him also. A short struggle then 
ensued, in which Owney was clubbed to death by the 
policeman.*° 


After the Cleveland newspaper announced Owney’s pre- 
mature death, one in Cincinnati promptly relegated him to 
an unmarked grave. 


Owney, the great railway mail dog, went down to his 
grave “unhonored and unsung.” When he met an 
untimely and doubtless unwarranted fate at the hands 
of a police officer at the Union Depot on Friday evening, 
no one knew the celebrity of the canine. The police 
officer looked upon him as he looked upon any other 
dog, and after he had ciubbed the poor brute to death, 
he was carried to the rear of the station and flung upon 
the debris to await the arrival of the man who has the 
city contract for removing dead animals. 

The postal clerks, when they learned of the dog's 
brutal death, were genuinely shocked, but none of them 
took action in sufficient time to save the dog from the 
ordinary grave of the homeless. Owney was carted away 
with a lot of ordinary curs to the common sepulchre. 
The rules of the city are very stringent regarding dead 
animals, and they are required to be carted away within 
a few hours after death. 

The postal clerks in the railway branch thought of 
securing possession of the remains, and interring them 
decently in the rear yard of one of the clerks, but such 
was found to be an impossibility, and there will be no 
monument to mark the resting place of one of the most 
famous dogs that ever lived.* 


When the news reached New York City, it was flouted as 
an unfounded rumor by the rank and file of the New York 
postal employees. 


It is, however, quite impossible to convince the postal 
employees at New York that Owney is no more. Last 
night one of the mail clerks declared that the report 
bears evidence of falsity in itself. “Why,” he said, 
“Owney couldn’t bite any one if he wanted to. All his 
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teeth went long ago, and when he came to New York we 
had to feed him on milk and soft food. Besides, he is not 
vicious at all. He makes friends with every one, and, 


anyway, there is no post office man in the country who 
would annoy him.”*? 


The Cleveland newspaper, two days after the announce- 


ment of Owney’s “death,” retracted the false report, of which 
it was the source. 


It seems that some one made a mistake about the 
identity of the dog that went mad at the Union Depot 
last Thursday. The report got out that it was “Owney,” 
the famous railroad dog, that met his death at the hands 
of a policeman, after taking a piece out of a brakeman’s 
leg. 

But Owney still lives. He is said to be in Albany, 
where a home was found for him after the order was 
issued which debarred him from riding in the mail cars 
any more. Those who know “Owney” best say, however, 
that he will be railroading again some day.** 


The prediction became a reality. There was no way of 
keeping him off the mail cars. As soon as he caught sight of 
a mail bag on a cart, he leaped on. No persuasion or blow 
would induce him to leave the bags before they arrived at 
their destination. 

Troubles accumulated. On one of his trips he took sick 
in St. Louis but regained his health under attentive nursing, 
proceeded to Frankfort, Indiana, and then to Toledo. When 
he reached Toledo, his collar showed few tags, indicating 
either that he had made few stops, or that the postal clerks 
had hesitated in affixing them for fear of reprisals from their 
superiors. 

It was in Toledo on the fatal night of June 10, 1897, that 
Owney was guilty of an act of unequivocal indiscretion. 
In a mood that was decidedly out of keeping with the easy 
sociability of former years, he bit Clerk W. W. Blanchert 
while the postal employee was attempting to exhibit the dog 
to a reporter. How edentulous Owney managed to accom- 
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plish this feat is as mysterious as the uncanny way in which 
he periodically found his way back to the post office at 
Albany. There is no doubt about either the strength of his 
mandibles or the effectiveness of his bite. Mr. Blanchert did 
not report to work the succeeding day. 

In the opinion of the victim, this transgression of socially- 
accepted canine conduct would not and could not be 
brooked. It is ironically tragic that a man who smelled of 
mail bags was the very one to betray him. Mr. Blanchert 
insisted that the offending dog be destroyed, but his request 
was indignantly refused by the other members of the mail 
detail. The next morning the incident was reported to 
Toledo Postmaster C. Rudolph Brand, who filed a request 
with the Toledo police for the offices of a patrolman. 

Owney’s hour had come! His last trip had been made! 
Shortly after four o’clock on June 11, Patrolman Smith led 
the celebrated canine to an alley in the rear of the Police 
Station. With the shot that rang out, Owney, allegedly at the 
ripe age of seventeen years,*4 became one with the past. 

His death, ignominious though it was, did not pass with- 
out observance or recriminations. The following dire pre- 
diction appeared in the leading Toledo newspaper: 


When the action of the Toledo postal authorities 
becomes known to the army of postal clerks, the wrath 
of the heavens will undoubtedly be called down upon 
the heads of those who took an active part in the death 
of the dog. Although orders had been issued prohibiting 
Owney from riding in mail trains, his trips were not 
curtailed to any great extent, and he still remained the 
firm friend and general favorite of the postal clerks, 
who will mourn his demise as they would that of an inti- 
mate friend. It is also known that Superintendent 
White, of the Central Division, thinks a great deal of the 
dog.*® 
Owney’s death stirred sorrow in the hearts of the legions 
of postal clerks throughout the country. A collection was 
taken up, not for the erection of a cold, impersonal monu- 
ment in some pet cemetery like Hartsdale, but for a tangible 
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incarnation of their beloved mascot. By order of Supet- 
intendent White and under the tender mercies of the Toledo 
taxidermist firm of Sussman and Hoffman, Owney’s lost eye 
was restored, and simulated life was conferred upon his 
remains. The stuffed form finally came to rest in the Smith- 
sonian Institute. If Owney had no place he could call a 
permanent home while he lived, he has one now that his 
vagabond peregrinations on this planet are over, and his 
restless impulses are forever stilled. 


Appended Note: I am grateful to the following people for the gracious as- 
sistance rendered me in preparing this article: 

Florence M. Gifford, Head, General Reference Division, Cleveland Public 
Librar 

Franklin x Bruns, jr., Associate Curator, Division of Philately, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D. C. 

Alton M. Young of Albany, N. Y., retired member of Postal Transportation 
Service 

Harry J. Waldbillig, General Superintendent of Mails, Albany, N. Y. 

Edwin T. Doyle, Superintendent of Classification, P. O., Albany, N. Y. 

I am also indebted to the staffs of the New York State Library at Albany, 
the Brattleboro Public Library, the New York Public Library Annex, and the 
Brooklyn Public Library on Montague Street for permission to examine old 
issues of newspapers. 
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A Decade of History 


1947— 1956 
THE DIRECTOR’S REPORT 


FOREWORD 


My tenth annual report seems an appropriate time to survey 
not only the year past, but the decade of growth and progress 
just completed. One of the ironical facts about most historical 
societies is that they neglect to record their own history and we 
have sometimes fallen into that common error. This has been a 
period of experimentation and pioneering for the Association 
and the record of our successes and our failures may well serve 
as a guide in the years ahead. 

In the spring of 1947 the world was just lifting itself out of the 
restraints of war; a people that had been immobilized by gas 
rationing was beginning to look over the country their sons had 
been defending; families reunited were on the move. There was 
a quality of inquiry in the air that the succeeding years were to 
intensify: Americans in numbers never before known were curi- 
ous about their national past and anxious to understand their 
roots. 

The Association was forty-eight years old and its headquarters 
had been in Cooperstown during eight years of transition and 
establishment. Edward Alexander and Clifford Lord had come as 
Directors and gone on to distinguished careers at Wisconsin 
and Williamsburg. Since the departure for the war of Clifford 
Lord, two extremely able young women had been carrying the 
program of the Association on their shoulders, Janet R. Mac- 
Farlane as Acting Director and Mary E. Cunningham as Acting 
Editor and Supervisor of School Services. The memorable presi- 
dency of Dixon Ryan Fox had ended with his sudden death in 
1945 and Arthur Parker, authority on the Iroquois and museum 
innovator, had succeeded him. Besides the Museum at Ticon- 
deroga of which Jane Lape was Curator, the Association occu- 
pied—but did not yet own—Fenimore House, where the Browere 
Life Masks and a notable collection of New York State portraits, 
genre and landscape paintings were on display. The Farmers’ 
Museum had been established for two years in the great stone 
barn of the late Edward Severin Clark and two buildings had 
been brought to the grounds and furnished, the Country Store 
from Toddsville and the School House from Filer’s Corners. A 
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blacksmith shop was being restored. A quarterly journal, New 
York History, had been making secure the standing of the Asso- 
ciation among scholars, and an enviable shelf of ks carried 
our imprint. For five years we had been discovering the possi- 
bilities which lay in an imaginative junior program. 

The active leadership of the Association was in new hands. 
At a meeting of the Trustees in the summer of 1946, Stephen C. 
Clark had been elected to the recently created position of Chair- 
man of the Board. Better than anyone else I think I know what 
his leadership has meant during the years that followed. Even 
to the casual eye his personal generosity and that of the Scriven 
Foundation to the Association and its Farmers’ Museum must 
loom as factors of the greatest import. But that is not what has 
mattered most; the important gifts have been his wisdom and 
his instinctive sense of human values. 

The blue print of what has been accomplished over these years 
is his. I recall—always with pleasure—a long conversation with 
Mr. Clark in the summer of 1946 when he was discussing with 
me the possibility of my coming to Cooperstown. We sat that 
early August morning on the back porch of the Hotel Otesaga 
with the Lake lying before us. As he talked of the Association 
and the future he saw for it, I began to see his vision of a his- 
torical society which would reach out to all our fellow citizens— 
men, women and children—and give them a sense of their inheri- 
tance as Americans. His concept of a cultural ceater on the 
shores of this lake, his conviction that a museum should be alive, 
not sacrosanct and stuffy, most of all his faith in our countrymen 
and our country moved me. The philosophy behind everything 
we have done since, he enunciated that morning. 

Beginning with the presidency of Dixon Ryan Fox, the Asso- 
ciation had been concentrating less on political and military 
history and increasingly on social history. Mr. Clark’s leadership 
encouraged an advance in this direction over a broad front. 
The Association became less of a society and more of an edu- 
cational force, seeking to tell the story of Everyman as he labored, 
built, played, thought and created. We no longer could think 
in terms of a few hundred members, but in terms of hundreds 
of thousands of citizens previously unreached. We set out to 
tell the story of our inheritance to children, to college students, 
to specialists and scholars and to a general public however well 
or ill informed about our history. The r es which follow 
describe the distance we have travelled and should suggest the 
long road ahead. 
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JUNIOR HISTORIANS 


A logical place to begin this story is in the classroom with our 
Yorker program. That story has never been told before, all in one 
i It is told here by Mary E. Cunningham, now the Associate 

irector, who initiated our Yorker program and whose leader- 
ship in the junior historians movement has become nationwide in 
its influence. 


Reasons for Initiating the Program 


In the early 1940’s two converging forces created 
the junior program. The first was the newly revised 
Syllabus for the Social Studies in the schools of the 
State, requiring for the first time that New York State 
and honed history be taught, primarily in the 7th, and 
to a certain extent in the 8th, grades. 

The second force was this Association, then an 
organization of some 1600 adult members, operating 
two museums—one in Cooperstown, one in Ticon- 
deroga—publishing New York History, and occasional 
monographs and holding annual meetings. 

The new requirement of the State Education 
Department was based on the soundest of po. 
that “citizenship, like charity, begins at home and 
can best be taught by using the community as a labo- 
ratory.” But, frankly, it faced the teachers of the 
State with a difficult problem. They had few text- 
books for their new course, no experience in teach- 
ing it. A teacher born and raised on Long Island 
might be nag on the Niagara Frontier, one from 
the North Country in the Binghamton area. Not 
only did he know little of the community where he 
found himself, he knew less where to find that com- 
munity’s history. 


Basic Structure 


The New York State Historical Association felt 
that it, more than any other organization in the state, 
was qualified to solve this problem. It attempted this, 
beginning in 1942, through opening membership in 
our ranks to students in New York State schools, 
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young people up to age eighteen. From the first, two 
types of such junior membership were available— 
individual and chapter. Individual memberships have 
through the years been held largely by school libraries, 
adult workers with groups of young people, young- 
sters who have been given such as a present by their 
adult relatives. The students themselves mostly belong 
through chapters. 

The structure of the program from the first has 
provided that any five or more students, organizing 
with an adult sponsor, may form such a chapter. 
Today there are schools enrolling up to 300 mem- 
bers, which may be managed as one huge group with 
many teacher sponsors, or as numerous separate chap- 
ters. Last year, for instance, Farmingdale enrolled 
368 members in five chapters. There is no specifica- 
tion that these chapters necessarily be in schools but 
in practice through the years most of them have been. 
Chapter members pay a fee reduced below the indi- 
vidual rate. This began in 1942 as 50¢ per member, 
was raised in 1945 to 75¢ and, at the students’ own 
urging, to $1.00 in 1951. 

Individual members at first paid 75¢, then $1.25 
in 1945, and finally $1.50 in 1951. Both individual 
and chapter members have always received a year’s 
subscription to The Yorker, the student magazine that 
our Association began in the fall of 1942. Each junior 
member is also admitted free to any of the Associa- 
tion’s museums, whether he comes with a school group 
or individually. Through the years various other per- 
quisites have been added to membership. 

In 1946 one of our chapters, the group at Perry, 
suggested the idea of a Yorker felt emblem which 
today goes regularly to every Yorker as part of his 
membership and which he proudly wears on T-shirt 
or sweater. An individually inscribed certificate for 
each Yorker is another regular issue. The idea of a 
Yorker pin, sold as an extra, was conceived in our 
office and the pin designed for us by L. G. Balfour. 


Membership 


This was the skeleton of our program in 1942, this 
was how we started. From that time our junior his- 
torians program has grown, changed, been enriched 
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in many ways. Take the matter of membership. Our 
very first chapter to enroll was the Headless Horse- 
man of North Tarrytown. In 1942 we registered ten 
chapters with a total chapter membership of 147; 123 
individual members; 10 subscriptions sent to Yorker 
sponsors, for a total sending roll of 280. Last year we 
enrolled 5,454 members in 161 chapters; 588 indivi- 
dual members; 183 subscriptions going to sponsors, 
1,529 to adult members of the Association, or a total 
Yorker sending roll of 7,754 

Appendix A shows the membership increase since 
1942-43. 


YORKER MAGAZINE 


Or, consider The Yorker, published originally 
each month from September to June. It was at first 
a seven by ten inch, one-color magazine. In 1949 the 
magazine was revised to make it an 814 by 11) inch 
page production, appearing bi-monthly, richly illus- 
trated, two or sometimes three colors, with many 
vivid articles, regular departments including an “Edi- 
tor’s Page,” a “Yorker Doings” column of comment 
on particularly interesting chapter ventures through- 
out the state, a “So They Tell Me” folklore page. 
Incidentally, in the month of the magazine’s revision 
no less than 163 entirely unsolicited letters of approval 
came to my desk praising the change in format. An 
indication of the magazine’s standing would seem to 
be that several historical societies, entering the field 
of the junior program after we did, modeled their 
magazines on the Yorker. 

The Yorker has always operated on a limited bud- 
get, yet a great part of its success in its new form has 
been possible only through extensive use of cuts, and 
cuts are expensive. The solution to this has for years 
been found in the generosity of numerous friends 
who have lent us cuts from their files. It would be 
impossible here to cite them all but special note 
should be taken of the continuing generosity of Mr. 
Harry Shaw Newman, whose Old Print Shop has 
donated in the neighborhood of 2,000 fine half-tones 
to our cut archives; of Mr. Kenneth F. Dunshee, edi- 
tor of News From Home, magazine of the Home 
Insurance Company; of Mr. Charles F. Probes, Chief 
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of Publications of the State Education Department; 
and, finally, Mr. Charles E. Baker, Editor of the New- 
York Historical Society. 


Regional Organization 


Another development of the program through the 
years has been the introduction of the system of 
regional organization. In 1947 for the first time York- 
ers were divided into ten zones—Long Island Dis- 
trict, Hudson River, Capital City, Adirondacks, 
Catskill, Mohawk, Sullivan-Clinton, Genesee, Lake 
Ontario and Western Districts. Each year each of 
these zones has at least an annual, sometimes a semi- 
annual get-together, often attended by upwards of 
three hundred students. Chapters within a zone vie 
for the honor of holding the zone jamboree. These 
are usually one-day affairs where Yorkers meet other 
chapter members from their zone, tour the regional 
meeting place wherever it may be, sit down to a busi- 
ness session where they elect zone officers and, most 
important of all, if their meeting is in the spring, 
their candidate for statewide office. Either Mrs. 
Misencik, our able Assistant in Publications and Edu- 
cation, or I try to attend every one of these jamborees 
if at all possible. 

At least three zones, the Long Island, Lake Ontario 
and Genesee Districts, issue yearly their own small- 
scale Yorker magazine. Two others, the Catskill Dis- 
trict and Capital City District, have regional news 
letters. 


Pen Pal Correspondence and Monthly Chapter Letters 


Mention of regional news letters reminds us that a 
tie binding Yorkers in diverse parts of the state is 
the system of pen pal correspondence whereby a child 
from Albany writes to a child from Jamestown, one 
from Medina to one from Montauk. Last year 
approximately 2,500 Yorkers participated in such 
correspondence. 

One of the established practices that has grown 
through the years for the management of Yorker con- 
cerns is the chain of monthly letters of advice and 
counsel that go out from our office. These letters are 
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a particularly popular feature of our program and 
range over a variety of subjects. An introductory let- 
ter advises the chapter how to get started, s ts 
how to hold the first crucial meeting, what officers 
to elect, what committees to appoint, how to write a 
short club constitution. Some letters are completely 
practical, dealing with such subjects as how to plan 
and write a paper, how to carry through a chapter 
trip, how to make and store collections of historic 
objects and books. Other letters are more theoretical, 
introducing the young historians for the first time to 
such adult problems as differentiating between pri- 
mary and secondary sources, verifying source authen- 
ticity, evaluating topics for investigation. 


Chapter Activities 


The Association dictates programs and procedures 
to no chapter, but it stands by to help in any specific 
problem. Chapter activities vary as widely as the com- 
munities where the chapters are located, but through 
the years programs have developed that do show cer- 
tain similar features. It has come to be a custom for 
the June number of The Yorker to contain mimeo- 
graphed reports from chapters. Last year these re- 
ports numbered 28 fat pages. The variety and rich- 
ness of the program in 1956 preclude singling out 
individual chapters, yet a word might be said in sum- 
mary. Last year Yorkers listed two full-length volumes 
of local history completed (Farmingdale and South 
Dayton) ; five in process; four historical newspapers 
regularly published; 38 school assembly programs 
presented; 23 programs before local groups, over local 
radio and TV stations; 13 groups collecting for school 
or community museums; 1] groups photographing old 
landmarks in their community; 47 speakers presented; 
147 trips taken; 108 parties and entertainment fea- 
tures. Here should be noted too that a high percent- 
age of our chapters visited the Cooperstown museums. 


Annual Yorker Meeting 


The most exciting feature of the Yorker program 
through the years has been the annual meeting, initi- 
ated at Albany in 1947 when 649 Yorkers convened 
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for a session at Chancellor’s Hall. In 1956 the Yorkers 
met at Albany again for their yearly get-together, but 
this time they had outgrown Chancellor’s Hall—there 
were 2600 of them. They required the Palace Theatre 
to contain their session, one of the largest conventions 
ever held in Albany. In the years between, Yorkers 
have met at various points all over the State. 

It is not alone the size of the meeting that has 
grown, but much more, the richness of the program 
offered. Up to 1956 the Yorker convention has fea- 
tured a two-day session but as we look forward to 
1957—at Lake Placid—we are considering expanding 
to a three-day meeting. The gala opening of the con- 
vention is the “Welcome Yorkers” dance. The next 
day offers a historical movie, a formal business ses- 
sion, the nomination and election of officers, the pre- 
sentation of the coveted awards for the year—‘‘Who’s 
Who Among Yorkers” statuettes to individual stu- 
dents, membership, chapter achievement trophies and 
Second Presentation Bowls to groups continuing to 
do outstanding work. The afternoon following the 
business session is always given over to formal tours 
of the convention city. 

In the halls adjacent to a convention session are an 
array of exhibits on New York State history the young 
people have been working on all year. Invariably 
these exhibits win admiration and astonishment from 
the adults who see them. Every year these are judged 
by a committee of three authorities in education or 
history from the community where the convention 
meets. 

Just to sketch the attendance figures or the mode 
of procedure is to give no idea of the thrilling experi- 
ence of a Yorker meeting. We wish that every adult 
member of the Association could attend one of these, 
could witness the junior members’ devotion to their 
state and their competence in citizenship and _his- 
tory. In these days of talk about juvenile problems, we 
would have no fear for a future in which young people 
such as these have grown to maturity. 


Yorker Awards 


The system of awards is just one evidence of the way 
the Yorker organization has grown from within. At 
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first we suggested only the ten “Who’s Who” citations 
and these were scrolls. Going home from the conven- 
tion in 1948, however, the Holland Patent Chapter, 
one of our top-notch leaders, originated the idea that 
more than scrolls should be given. They organized a 
committee to raise the money to buy trophies and 
every year since the trophy fund has been student- 
raised, student-managed. 

The number of trophies given has had to grow to 
keep pace with the work being done. Last year 17 
were needed to give any sort of adequate recognition 
of what individual Yorkers had done. At first we gave 
three chapter achievement trophies. Last year we 
needed five. At first we specified that a group winning 
a chapter achievement trophy was automatically dis- 
qualified for further award. Yet so many groups con- 
tinued to do such outstanding work after winning 
their trophies that in 1955 we devised the system of 
Second Presentation Bowls for groups which had won 
a chapter trophy at least five years before and con- 
tinued excellent work throughout those vears. 


Yorker Officers and Constitution 


The better defined organization of Yorkers evolv- 
ing through the years demanded a more regularized 

anel of officers. Our first Yorker president was elected 
in 1947, and we have now settled into a slate of presi- 
dent, vice-president, secretary, treasurer and historian, 
all elected each year from a council of ten represen- 
tatives, one from each of the state’s zones mentioned 
above. To insure equality in elections, which may be 
more heavily attended by representatives of the sec- 
tion where the convention happens to be held, we 
have set up our system of electors as follows: Each 
chapter is permitted to have one elector for every 
twenty-five members or fraction thereof, whether the 
total chapter is present at the meeting or not, and the 
electors alone, rather than the total attendance at the 
convention, choose the officers. A statewide Yorker 
Constitution was first written in 1949-50, presented 
at the Hyde Park convention in 1951, rejected, 
amended and accepted in 1952. 
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Statewide Contests 


Over and above local activities, the junior histori- 
cal pr has featured through the years numerous 
statewide projects in which all chapters engage, along 
with New York State schools in which chapters as yet 
have not been organized. For a number of years we 
were fortunate enough to persuade outside organ- 
izations to sponsor various contests for us. In 1943-44, 
for example, Denoyer-Geppert, large map makers, 
offered a map making contest with a choice of six 
subjects offered. In 1944-45 the New York State Teach- 
ers Association, celebrating its centennial that year, 
sponsored under our aegis an essay contest on early 
New York State schools. For the school year 1945-46 
the New York Folklore Society joined the Historical 
Association in announcing a competition for the best 
school collection of folklore archives. In 1948, the 
year of the national Freedom Train, the George H. 
and Minnie Marsh White Foundation of Cooperstown 
gave generous prizes for the best handling of “New 
York’s Contribution to the Cause of Freedom.” 


Loan Exhibits 


A feature of the Yorker program which has spread 
beyond Yorker schools is the excellent series of loan 
exhibits of objects from our Association and The 
Farmers’ Museum, prepared with the assistance of 
the curatorial department. The original contribution 
for these exhibits was another generous donation from 
the White Foundation of Cooperstown. The series 
started in 1949 with three units, three more were 
added in 1950, two in 1951, four more in 1956. The 
units contain materials covering such diverse sub- 
jects as Pre-Historic Indians, History of Medicine, 
Early Agriculture, Folk Art, we Old Time 
Laundering and Old Time School. 

These exhibits are sent to schools for a slight fee 
(a discount being given to schools with Yorker mem- 
bership) and transportation charges. They have 
always been routed and scheduled, and the last four 
have been entirely develo by Mrs. Misencik; all 
the boxes have been specially designed for them by 
Corliss Sharpe of our staff. The proof of the pudding 
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is that these loans have been over-subscribed almost 
at the beginning of each school year. We feel that 
this field of loan exhibits offers a tremendous oppor- 
tunity for expanding our services by bringing the 
resources of our museums to a wider public—and, 
incidentally, giving the museums the best kind ol 
publicity. 


Yorker Camp and Yorker Alumni 


Yorker Camp was another statewide project which 
proved hugely successful, but which had to be given 
up for lack of staff time in Cooperstown. Regrettably 
there were only two such camps, one in 1951, the 
other in 1952. Both were held at Pathfinder’s Lodge, 
Baptist Camp six miles from Cooperstown on Otsego 
Lake. Both were for three-day sessions and were 
limited to chapter officers. The sessions concentrated 
on such subjects as organization of junior chapters, 
membership, programs, publications, trips and fi- 
nances. The young people toured Cooperstown and 
the Association’s museums, enjoyed themselves with 
a stunt night and square dance. 

Since we speak here not only of our successes but 
of attempts that have not completely borne fruit, we 
might mention the idea of Yorker alumni. We have 
from the first regarded Yorkers as potential Associa- 
tion members, yet how to sustain their interest in 
New York State history in the crowded years after 
leaving high school when young people are attending 
college, starting their first jobs, getting married and 
beginning families, has always — to be an insolu- 
ble problem. We have thought to tackle this by a 
system of Yorker alumni chapters and this stil! seems 
to us an excellent idea. In practice, however, only 
one, the Yorker Alumni of Sherman, has been com- 

letely successful. This, though, is one of the prob- 
ems to which we intend to return. 


Sherman Museum 


While we hesitate to single out the accomplishments 
of one or two Yorker chapters from the rich total of 
the years, there are a few examples so inspiring we 
must note them. We think often of the museum built 
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by the French Creek Yorkers of Sherman. Sherman 
is a small town, perhaps 800 population, roughly 60 
miles southwest of Buffalo, but it’s a small town with 
a big central school. Six years ago the French Creek 
Yorkers of Sherman, sponsored by Miss Genevieve 
Matteson, learned that the second oldest building in 
their town, a saw repair shop, was in danger of being 
torn down. 

They thought this a shame, succeeded in obtaining 
the deed to the building from the owner, moved the 
old shop to Sherman’s central common, completely 
rehabilitated and refurnished it appropriate to its 
period, opened it as a community museum, and today 
staff it as such. Near the original building they have 
now added a schoolhouse and are in the process of 
adding a church of the period. They have their little 
Farmers’ Museum—built by school children. Yet, of 
course, not built by children alone. 

For the youngsters accomplished such a miracle 
only by talking up the project over the breakfast 
table, the lunch table and the dinner table, by going 
up and down the streets of Sherman, ringing door 
bells, by bringing in a father who had a truck, 
an uncle who was an electrician, a big brother who 
was a mason, by enlisting one mother to sew, another 
to paper, another to polish furniture. Their museum 
is in the fullest sense a community project, an example 
of school-town relationships that is an inspiration. 

It has won deserved recognition, for the French 
Creek Yorkers and their museum have been written 
up with pictures on the front page of the second sec- 
tion of the New York Times. They have won a 
national award from the American Association for 
State and Local History. Their sponsor, Miss Gene- 
vieve Matteson, has been honored by the whole town 
of Sherman on a “Gen Matteson Day,” has won a 
Sons of the American Revolution Award, given at last 
year’s New York State Principals Association meet- 
ing. Finally, at our own Association’s session at Buf- 
falo in 1956 she was awarded a Certificate of Merit. 
Sherman’s project appears as a feature story in Explor- 
ing New York State, the most widely used textbook 
on New York State. 
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Vailey Stream, Schuylerville, and Others 


Nor is Sherman the only town which has won an 
award from the American Association for State and 
Local History. In 1952 the Culluloo Yorkers of Valley 
Stream, hearing that the Walt Whitman birthplace 
was to be destroyed unless $10,000 was raised to save 
it, joined the campaign so effectively that of the $10,- 
000 needed, they raised $1,400. The Culluloo Yorkers 
also contributed substantially to the restoration fund 
for the Old North Church, Boston, after the hurricane 
of 1954 and journeyed to Boston in 1955 to see this 
restoration. They have carried the Yorker word far 
outside the state, to Philadelphia, to Washington, to 
Williamsburg. 

The Schuylerville Yorkers, in the town that was 
Old Saratoga, scene of Burgoyne’s surrender, have 
cooperated with the National Parks Service in its plan 
for reforesting the Middle Ravine of Saratoga 
National Historical Park by planting 23,000 seedlings. 
They plan to set out 8,000 seedlings each year until 
they return the historic area to the ground cover con- 
ditions of 1777 which are vital to successful interpre- 
tation of the Battlefield. 

Through the years one of the most heartening of 
Yorker projects has been the thorough and careful 
investigation of the home community. From such 
studies no less than eight local histories have been 
printed—we emphasize “printed,” in full-length, illus- 
trated books—by Baldwinsville, Holland Patent, Sher- 
man, Farmingdale, South Dayton, East Aurora, Mace- 
don and Canton. Several others have appeared in 
mimeographed form. 


Yorker Leaders, Yorker Friends 


Thus far we have said little of personalities. Yet in 
every organization it is the people who make the pro- 
gram. Through the years a goodly company of Yorker 
fe stands bright on our rolls, but to single out 

ose yet teaching would be a mistake. 

We can at least say a word of Mrs. Luita T. Jones 
of Farmingdale who retired in June 1956 after twelve 
years of Yorker sponsorship. To quote a few words 
from the citation given her when she was presented 
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with a special sponsor’s cup at Yorker convention in 
May: “How can there be words to tell of the accom- 
plishments of this sponsor? You have seen her on the 
platform of statewide conventions every year, carry- 
ing home every honor we have given. You have seen 
the size of her chapter, the quality of the work they 
do. You have benefited—all of you—from her con- 
stant, inspired devotion to Yorkers. She has served 
us with full heart and brilliant mind.” 

Two other people who have contributed inestim- 
ably to Yorkers must be cited here. One of them is 
Miss Mildred F. McChesney, Chief of Citizenship Ed- 
ucation of the State Education Department, who was a 
friend of the Yorker idea before the first Yorker maga- 
zine was ever printed and is still one of the best triends 
we have, who has advised us constantly in the formu- 
lation of our plans, who has consistently advocated 
the formation of Yorker chapters in the schools of the 
state. The other friend of Yorkers we would mention 
is Mrs. Margaret P. Misencik, who has been on the 
staff of this department for twelve years and whose 
contributions, not to junior historical work alone, 
but to every facet of our education and publication 
program, cannot be counted. It was a delight to ail 
of us that some small recognition of her devotion and 
service to Yorkers was made in February of 1956 
when she was made Assistant in Publications and 
Education—a position she had filled in fact for years 
before the title came to her. 


Outside Recognition 


In the fourteen years since the first Yorker magazine 
appeared, since the first Headless Horseman Chapter 
enrolled, many pleasant recognitions have come to the 
Association for the program. Not the least of these 
are the letters that come almost weekly to the desk 
of the Associate Director from states or local units 
seeking advice on how to start programs patterned on 
the Yorkers. The Middle States Council for the 
Social Studies in 1948 published the first full-length 
volume ever to appear on the theme Teaching Local 
History in Today's World and called The Yorker 
editor to write the introductory essay on a survey of 
current practices in the field and also to describe the 
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New York State program. Other opportunities to 
describe the program have come from the American 
Historical Association, National Council for the 
Social Studies and the American Association for State 
and Local History. M.E.C, 


SCHOOL GROUPS AND THE MUSEUMS 


Besides the Yorker Program described above by Miss Cunning- 
ham, we have another increasingly important contact with 
schools and school children. Last year saw 324 school groups, 
totalling 15,218 children, drive in to Cooperstown to visit the 
museums. The numbers have been growing every year until we 
now think of the period from late April to mid June as one 
during which school groups have top priority for our attention. 
(See —— C.) 

We long ago faced up to the fact that the success of these 
visits rests to a large extent upon the proper preparation of the 
students before they come. The ideal group is brought to us by 
a teacher who has been to the museums before and who has been 
preparing her class for this experience all through the year. 
While this ideal is attained with ever-increasing frequency, we 
recognize a constant need to acquaint teachers with our resources 
and with the procedures to be followed before and during a visit. 
Some years we have had special days in the early spring when 
we have played host to teachers in the area; members of the staff 
have spoken to innumerable teachers meetings to emphasize the 
importance of treating a museum visit as an educational experi- 
ence, an extension of the classroom; but the most productive 
single thing we have done was to bring out, in 1951, an 8-page 
pamphlet called When Your Class Visits, which Miss Cunning- 
ham wrote with the advice of Janet R. MacFarlane, then our 
Curator, and Professors Evelyn Hodgdon and Julia Morey, State 
University Oneonta Teachers College. Many problems we had 
before were reduced to a minimum after we put the simple solu- 
tions in print for teachers. 

Visiting school groups require the constant cooperation of 
every department but the responsibility for seeing that teachers 
get packets with information about the museums, that we know 
when the groups will arrive, their age, numbers, luncheon needs, 
which museums they intend to visit, whether they want special 
emphasis upon certain aspects of our exhibits—all this rests with 
Robert W. Crooks, Associate in Public Relations, and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Morris, his secretary. They must see to it that not too 
many classes come at the same time and that our natural desire 
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to see more and more school groups does not defeat itself. We 
have learned to remind ourselves that we are an educational 
institution before anything else. We cannot afford to take 
more students than our guides can teach and our ambition for 
the quality of our teaching must always outweigh our natural 
interest in numerical growth. 

As one raised in the teaching profession and for years a teacher 
of teachers, I write with warm pride of the quality of teaching 
done by the great majority of the men and women who are our 
guides. I listen carefully but do not hear anywhere the droning 
monotone, the memorized spiel. And I do observe a change of 
range to meet the age level and background of each group. 

The results of our constant efforts to raise the standards of 
class preparation for a visit, our insistence that while we hope 
school children will enjoy themselves, they are spending the day 
with us in education, not recreation, have eliminated the prob- 
lems of vandalism and disorder which plague many museums. 
Year after year teachers return to us and each year we are, I 
trust, able to serve them better. One recalls hundreds of schools 
and classes it has been a rare and exciting privilege to serve, but 
over the years there has emerged one favorite. When word goes 
down the line that they are coming the old timers on the stait, 
especially the craftsmen, grin and get ready to answer a battery 
of sensible questions from youngsters who know what they are 
talking about, and the guides at Fenimore House know that 
they will see a consistent example of interest and good manners. 
This group comes from the Berkshire School for Boys, whose 
students come to them as juvenile delinquents but apparently 
go out into the world as mighty good citizens. 

The teaching of school groups is one of our great responsi- 
bilities and privileges. I long ago lost any sentimentalism I may 
have had about children, but as I see the workings of the Yorker 
program and as I watch the thousands of youngsters studying in 
our museums, I gain a renewed confidence in the future and a 
sense of satisfaction from the part we are permitted to play in it. 


THE COLLEGES 


The pattern of our relations with the colleges is varied, indeed 
almost haphazard, resulting from the interest or initiative of 
some individual professor or administrator rather than from any 
planned policy of ours such as we administer for school children. 
College administrators are not so mobile-minded as principals 
of central schools who have a fleet of buses at hand and who are 
oriented to class trips of various kinds. The collegians stay put. 
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The lack of interest in state and local history among academic 
historians is certainly a factor in the relatively small number 
of college classes that come to Cooperstown, but we have not 
done our share in making clear to teachers of art, anthropology, 
literature, sociology, economics how much we have to offer in 
their fields. 

About 1950, for two years, we ran a college essay contest for 
the best pieces of research on New York State history or folk- 
lore. We had three or four entries the first year and fewer the 
second, finally abandoning the scheme as non-productive. 

With certain colleges we have a constant and very happy rela- 
tionship. Foremost are State University Oneonta Teachers Col- 
lege and Syracuse University, where there is administrative 
encouragement of greater use of the museums and our research 
potential. Professor Evelyn Hodgdon of Oneonta has on several 
occasions brought students from her seminar in Community Life 
for a full week’s study of the museums with special emphasis on 
school-museum relations. All of the Oneonta freshmen visit 
the museums during their first week of orientation, a policy also 
followed by Hartwick College. Many Oneonta professors have 
brought their classes to Cooperstown for special projects, but 
what has strengthened our tie most strongly are three extension 
courses offered for teachers in our buildings under the leadership 
of Dean James Frost, one of the authors of the A Short History: 
New York State which the Association is sponsoring. These 
courses, given in 1953, 1954 and 1955, drew upon the experience 
of New York State Historical Association staff members—notably 
Miss Cunningham, Miss MacFarlane, Miss Barck, Mr. Dunn, Mr. 
Campbell, Miss Parslow and the Director. They utilized the 
library, its books and manuscripts, the art collection and all 
phases of The Farmers’ Museum and its activities. In many ways 
we felt that these courses were the most rewarding single rela- 
tionship we have had with any of the colleges and are pleased 
to note that President Royal Netzer and Dean Frost approve 
a resumption of similar courses in the future. 


Our relations with Syracuse University have stemmed from 
our friendship with two Seminar faculty members, Dean Eric 
Faigle and Professor Robert Rayback. Their interest has sent 
us, directly or indirectly, students in American Studies, history 
and art, Point 4 Administrators. From Hamilton College every 
spring comes the Anthropology class of Professor Earl W. Count 
and from Colgate comes the American History Class of Profes- 
sor Howard D. Williams. Although State University Teachers 
Colleges at Buffalo and New Paltz send groups of summer 
students on occasion, we are not serving the teachers’ colleges as 
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well as we should. We have not had a large enough staff to seek 
out the opportunities and only Oneonta, our nearest neighbor, 
has taken the initiative on an appreciable scale. This is one of 
the tasks ahead. 

Last year for the first time we agreed to take on our staff for 
a period of five weeks a student from Keuka College as part of 
their student-work program. Miss Patricia Haire proved to be 
an extremely able young woman who entered into the spirit of 
the staff immediately and made real contributions to the art 
research project. 

The sum total of our relations with the colleges is quantita- 
tively small but it has been varied and gives us a basis for think- 
ing through techniques for making college administrators and 
professors more conscious of the resources we can put at the com- 
mand of their students and faculties. I regard this as a sound 
objective. 


SEMINARS 


In that first exploratory talk I had with Mr. Stephen Clark 
he spoke of a plan he had been discussing with one or two of the 
Trustees, but notably with Professor Carlton J. H. Hayes, to 
develop a short summer course at Fenimore House in the field of 
history. Out of this beginning grew the Seminars on American 
Culture, which will be held for the tenth time this summer. Per- 
haps nothing we have done has carried an understanding of the 
Association into so many parts of the country. 

We set out to offer courses for adults which were not given in 
the universities and for which we were fitted to provide a back- 
ground. Students came for a week (some years it was two weeks) 
and chose two courses, one of which met for two hours in the 
morning, the other for a similar 2-hour period in the afternoon. 
In the evening there were programs of tangential interest which 
brought faculty and students together. We provided an abso- 
lutely first-rate faculty of specialists who were able to communi- 
cate. We wanted no phonies and no bores. I recall only one 
pew and I hope the percentage of bores has been almost as 
small. 

We learned early that the success of Seminars lay in devising 
courses for which there existed a genuine interest and then staff- 
ing them with the right combination of teachers. At first we 
thought there was merit in large panels of faculty members, but 
ultimately settled down to an average of three for each course. 
Over the years 155 individuals have served on the faculty, not 
counting members of our own staff who have served repeatedly. 
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There is a little core of eight who have returned seven or eight 
times over the years to give the meetings continuity and the 
informal, relaxed spirit which must predominate. Of these, Dr. 
Albert B. Corey, Carl Carmer, (eight Seminars each), and Mrs. 
Nina Fletcher Little and Professor Harold W. Thompson are 
or have been Trustees and six other Trustees have served one 
or more times. About 50 faculty members have appeared more 
than one year so that there is a consistency to the recipe but a 
variety to the seasoning. 

The faculty has included many distinguished names and rep- 
resents an interesting cross-section of our intellectual life. Twen- 
ty-six of them are professional writers, 24 museum specialists, 21 
college or university professors and the others, librarians, gov- 
ernment-employed specialists, business men, historical society 
administrators, teachers, antiquarians, antiques and art dealers, 
craftsmen, artists and collectors. 

We have offered 14 courses in Social and Cultural History, as 
was natural for a society putting increasing stress on a field so 
neglected by the universities. Since we operate a major folk 
museum there were courses in folklore (8) and the history of 
crafts and domestic arts (13) , including our far-famed “American 
Frugal Housewife.” Because of our professional awareness, we 
offered courses in history museum problems (8) and American 
Art (6), especially folk art, where our collection is outstanding. 
Our close bond with Dr. Corey, State Historian, and the Educa- 
tion Department has led us to give a total of nine courses for 
local historians and teachers of local history. The writing of 
local history (7), the problems of small historical libraries (3), 
American music (3) and, this last year, genealogy, complete the 
general categories of the courses. (See Apendices D & E.) 

Classes have been taught in every conceivable way: by lectures, 
round tables, class participation, through field trips, with slides, 
movies, filmstrips, recordings, live music, demonstration, at Feni- 
more House, The Farmers’ Museum, the Hotel Otesaga, on the 
lawn, in tents and in buses. 

As for the students, there are certain constants: one-third will 
be repeaters, one-third will be teachers (with considerable over- 
lapping in those two thirds) . Beyond that nothing is predictable. 
They are lawyers, doctors, collectors, local historians, thera- 
pists, housewives, mail carriers, farmers, business men, librarians, 
museum workers, writers, photographers, dealers, tea bag inspec- 
tors, and representatives of any number of other occupations. 

They have come to us from all over the continent. While 79% 
of the 1813 students are residents of New York State, the other 
21% (382) have come from twenty-nine states, the District of 
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Columbia and three provinces of Canada. Pennsylvania (67), 
New Jersey (65), Massachusetts (50) and Connecticut (45 
have led the states, but every year sees every section represented. 
We send out 35,000 to 40,000 descriptive folders each spring 
and it is my feeling that there are great values to the Associa- 
tion in getting the story of Seminars across the country. It has 
broadcast our concept of a historical society as an educational 
center as nothing else could do. 

One factor we cannot estimate is the influence Seminars have 
had on the creativity of our students and faculty. I get glimpses 
of what the experience means to teachers, because before they 
can receive in-service credit for attending they have to write a 
report which we read. We have some idea of how their thinking 
and teaching is affected, but I often wonder about all the others. 
We know of some of the books which have resulted, some local 
historical programs which have been reoriented but the fact that 
wherever I travel in America word comes to me of men and 
women who left us feeling that they had grown in perspective 
and understanding leads me to think that Seminars may have 
played more of a part in the continuing growth of those lives 
that we can know for a certainty. 


HISTORIC-HOUSE KEEPING: A SHORT COURSE 


Far more specialized than Seminars is Historic-House Keeping, 
designed, as the name implies, for the keepers of historic houses. 
Since he was Co-Director of this course both in 1955 and 1956, 
I have asked Mr. Frederick L. Rath, Jr., formerly Director of the 
National Trust and now our Vice-Director, to report: 

“Historic-House Keeping: A Short Course” was an 
experiment that succeeded. Instituted on a trial basis 
in September 1955 and repeated in September 1956 
in cooperation with the National Trust for Historic 
Preservation, it filled a long-felt need among the 

reservation-minded for a brief course of instruction 
in the elements of overall management of historic 
sites and buildings for public benefit. The five-and-a- 
half day course broke entirely new ground by bring- 
ing to professionals and lay persons working with his- 
torical societies and preservation groups alike an 
intensive review of their field. 

The success of the course is accounted for in many 
ways. The Association’s experience in conducting the 
Seminars on American Culture suggested a general 
pattern of presentation. The excellent arrangements 
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with the Hotel Otesaga gave friendly cohesion to the 
group, bringing faculty and student body together 
continuously for important between-session confer- 
ences. The needs of the workers in the field were 
understood and the subject matter was reduced, often 
brilliantly, for brief presentation. The calibre of the 
faculty in both years was high; their views com- 
manded respect, for they were leaders in the field. 
(As is true with Seminar faculties, all served with- 
out pay and spoke of being rewarded by the experi- 
ence.) The men and women comprising the student 
body—132 of them from 18 states, the District of 
Columbia, Puerto Rico, and Canada—were an intelli- 
gent group seriously interested in learning more 
about their profession or avocation. Their enthusi- 
astic response proved that, in general, their needs 
had been met. 

In order to cover so large a field in so short a time 
curriculum had to be planned carefully. Subject 
matter was divided into four major sections: Project 
Planning and Research; Interpretation; Technical 
Problems; and Administrative Problems. Project 
Planning treated the scientific study and research that 
are necessary preludes to the setting up of an historic 
site or building open to the public. Interpretation 
discussed the vital handling of visitors. Technical 
Problems dealt with curatorial procedures and con- 
servation policies. Administrative Problems was con- 
cerned with efficiency of operations. Supplemental 
material was presented in evening lectures. A special 
conference period was set apart each day and faculty 
discussed particular problems with individual stu- 
dents upon request. 

One of the most useful results of the course was 
the printing of a brochure entitled “Primer for Pre- 
servation: A Handbook for Historic-House Keeping,” 
Number One in a proposed series. This put into 

rmanent form seven articles based on lectures given 
in September 1955 at the Cooperstown course. In a 
field where scant attention has been given to the print- 
ing of information on philosophy and techniques, 
this too represented a pioneering effort to raise stand- 
ards. 

The National Trust and Mr. Stephen C. Clark, 
recognizing the potential in this course, contributed 
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$1500 each to underwrite the experiments. During the 
two years, $2,000 was so used. A large part of the 
remainder was then spent, after authorization, to meet 
the printing costs of the “Primer.” It is expected that 
eventually the Fund will be reimbursed by sale of the 
brochure by both organizations. 

This Association is one of the many member 
organizations of the National Trust, as well as being 
a focal point in the presentation of historic fact 
through the media of buildings and objects. By work- 
ing with the Trust in the presentation of Historic- 
House Keeping, the Association has clearly demon- 
strated its willingness to assume leadership among 
historical societies. The pattern established here not 
only has pointed up the need but has clearly demon- 
strated the feasibility of similar efforts in other parts 
of the United States. 

The National Trust has approved this cooperative 
venture during 1955 and 1956 and wishes to repeat 
it in 1957. It is our belief that the Association has 
benefited greatly from its participation in this new 
and much-needed educational venture. Historic-House 
Keeping has attracted to Cooperstown a large number 
of men and women who are, or who will be, leaders 
in the historic preservation field. Basically, it repre- 
sents fuller and more intensive use of the facilities and 
personnel of the Association for educational service. 

F.L.R. 


NEW YORK HISTORY 


While the Association has been busy developing new 
approaches to popular education in history, it has continued to 
serve the scholar through its quarterly publication, New York 
History, through the Dixon Ryan Fox Fellowship grants and 
through the Libraries. Since the beginning of this century New 
York History has been the principal vehicle for historical articles 
about New York State, north of the City. It is a point of pride 
that in the list of learned editors we find scholars of the standing 
of Alexander C. Flick and our sometime Director, Julian Parks 
Boyd, now Editor of the Jefferson Papers and a Trustee of the 
Association. 

There has been no profound change in its form or function 
during the years. About 1953 there came before the Trustees 
a plan to popularize the magazine, radically change the format, 
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greatly increase the number of pictures, aim at a wider, less 
scholarly readership. Their response was unqualified rejection 
and they were wise in this. We have a primary responsibility to 
the scholars in the field which is best met in the way we are 
meeting it. 

Mary E. Cunningham became Editor-in-Chief in 1952, but in 
reality she had been that from 1943, when she was given the 
title of Acting Editor. Her great contributions have been to 
insist that scholarly articles be readable, that style is as necessary 
for the writing of history as for any other type of communica- 
tion. And she has kept the issues nicely balanced between 
material of interest to the specialist and the general reader. 

There have been two special issues in recent years. The first of 
these, July 1952, was devoted to the papers read at the Annual 
Meeting in West Point in March. The second is a major con- 
tribution to literary scholarship and appeared both as the Octo- 
ber 1954 issue of New York History and as a separate volume: 
James Fenimore Cooper: A Re-Appraisal. The volume contained 
twelve articles by the leading Cooper scholars in America and 
it will play a significant part in returning Cooper to his rightful 
place in American letters. The papers had originally been read 
during the annual meeting in 1951, the centennial of Cooper's 
death. 

Finally, there is a routine job in relation to New York History, 
done every ten years, which deserves mention. The October 
issue in 1955, like other years ending in 5, carried a ten-year 
index which is a major bore to produce but a treasure for those 
who use the series for research. 


DIXON RYAN FOX FELLOWSHIP 


When Dixon Ryan Fox died in 1945 a fund of approximately 
$10,000 was raised to support the publication of books about 
New York State. We saw this as a revolving fund which would 
continue its usefulness long after the amount of the original 
fund was expended. Rigid rules have never been drawn up; 
rather the Trustee Committee has treated each application and 
its needs as a special problem, hoping to encourage the publica- 
tion of sound, readable, useful books which might have difficulty 
finding a publisher without our support. 

At the fall meeting of the Trustees in 1947 they voted to 
approve support of a sorely needed one-volume history of the 
State. As I write this, nearly ten years later, word comes from the 
Cornell University Press that at long last the type is being set and 
the volume will soon be in our hands. When that day arrives a 
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serious gap in New York bibliography will have been filled, 
for there is no one place, except Alexander Flick’s 10-volume 
History, where one can turn for a comprehensive history of the 
State. We foresee the general acceptance of the new volume by 
scholars, libraries, schools, colleges and general readers as the 
standard book on the subject. 

Originally a contract was written with two authors, Professors 
David M. Ellis of Hamilton College, author of Landlords and 
Farmers in the Hudson-Mohawk Region, and Neil A. McNall 
of Pennsylvania State College, with Miss Cunningham as a third 
party, though not awarded a fellowship because she was a mem- 
ber of the staff. The next year Dean James Frost of State Uni- 
versity Oneonta Teachers College replaced Dr. McNall, and 
Miss Cunningham withdrew from the writing of the book to 
serve, as she has throughout, as editor and coordinator. By 1953 
Ellis and Frost had brought their work down to the Civil War 
and felt that the remainder of the work required specialists in 
the history of the later nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Dean 
Harry Carman and Professor Harold Syrett of Columbia had 
recently finished their impressive two-volume History of the 
American People. They were persuaded to join the project, so 
that A Short History of New York State will have four authors, 
Carman, Ellis, Frost and Syrett, only one of whom, Professor 
Ellis, has been with us from the beginning. 

It is my conviction that this book will add laurels to the 
reputation of the Association and stand as a major achieve- 
ment of this decade. 


While the Short History was being written five other awards 
have been made. One went to Edward Deming Andrews for his 
The People Called Shakers (Oxford University Press). Another 
award went to Jared van Wagenen, Jr., our very active and 
beloved Trustee, for The Golden Age of Homespun, which was 
illustrated by Erwin Austin and published by Cornell University 
Press. This book about the handskills and folkways of central 
New York is tied to The Fcimers’ Museum in both subject mat- 
ter and spirit. It has become, since it was published in 1953, a 
classic in its special field and has returned to the Dixon Ryan 
Fox Fund all that was spent to make the book possible. 

Three other awards have been granted: one to Professor C. 
Elta VanNorman of State University Geneseo Teachers College 
for a bibliography of New York State History. Miss Van Nor- 
man has conscientiously fulfilled her part in this work but the 
complexities of a large bibliography are many and the process 
of cross-checking and verifying has delayed publication. In 1955 
awards were granted to Lawrence H. Leder for a biography of 
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Robert Livingston and to Margaret Matteson Coffin for a history 
of tinsmithing and tin painting. These two books are well on the © 
way toward completion. 


THE LIBRARY IN FENIMORE HOUSE 


In October, 1955, Miss Dorothy Barck, long the Editor and 
Librarian of the New-York Historical Society and more recently 
Superintendent of Washington’s Headquarters in Newburgh, 
joined our staff as Librarian. The following is her own report 
on the work of her predecessors and herself. 

When the Association established its Central Quar- 
ters at Cooperstown, in 1939, its library was left 
behind in the museum at Ticonderoga. There it is 
being continued under Mrs. Jane Lape’s care, with 
chief emphasis now on the Lake George-Lake Cham- 
plain-Adirondack area. In Cooperstown, the Associa- 
tion began gathering two other collections of books, 
manuscripts, broadsides, ephemera and photographs: 
one relating to New York State in particular, includ- 
ing local and State histories, schools and churches, 
transportation, societies and individuals; the second 
relating to agriculture and horticulture, the arts, 
handcrafts, and lore of the people of the State. The 
new collections in the Village Hall on Main Street 

ew slowly at first, from gifts of members and some 
ew purchases, but they had as a nucleus the books 
and manuscripts of the Otsego County Historical 
Society. There was a sudden increase in 1942, when 
the Association received some 400 volumes on Indians 
and local history from the estate of David R. Dorn 
(187 1-1941), $29 volumes from the office of the 
defunct Historical Records Survey, the Transactions 
and Reports of the New York State Agricultural 
Society and of the American Institute from the old 
Wyckoff house in Brooklyn, given by the Streeter 
family. In 1942, the work which Miss Mary E. Cun- 
ningham had been doing in connection with books 
and manuscripts was recognized by giving her the 
title of Librarian (as well as Director of School Serv- 
ices). It was she (busy with many other responsibili- 
ties) who selected, arranged, catalogued and serviced 

i the library collections until James Taylor Dunn’s 
appointment as librarian in 1948. 
After the buildings on Lake Road were established 
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as a Farmers’ Museum, in memory of Edward Severin 
Clark, the collection of manuscripts relating to horti- 
culture, farm techniques, treatises on arts and crafts, 
and files of agricultural periodicals, was moved from 
the Village Hall into the old “milk house,” the stone 
building immediately south of the large stone barn. 
That continued as the stack and reading room of The 
Farmers’ Museum Library from 1943 until 1948. 

When Fenimore House became headquarters of the 
Association, the Association’s Library was installed at 
the south end of its second floor, in two rooms in the 
southeast corner, and it remained in that location 
from 1945 until the middle of 1948, with manuscripts 
and maps necessarily shelved in several nearby closets. 
Both collections grew slowly during those years, with 
additions carefully selected by Miss Cunningham. An 
analytical card catalogue of the manuscripts was 
begun by her. One of the notable additions in that 
period was a collection of over 300 items from the 
Union College Library, dealing with early religion 
and education in New York State. 

In 1947 it seemed advisable to combine the two 
libraries, for greater efficiency in administration and 
greater convenience in use. The second floor of the 
north wing of Fenimore House was remodeled, to 
provide one large reading room with book shelves, 
a small room for manuscripts, and three other rooms 
as offices and workrooms. James Taylor Dunn became 
Librarian on April 1, 1948, and superintended the 
transfer of The Farmers’ Museum Library from the 
old “milk house” into Fenimore House, and of the 
Association’s Library from the south to the north 
wing. Manuscripts, stored in scattered closets, were 
gradually brought together in the room planned for 
them. Infrequently used series and _ classifications, 
newspapers other than old Cooperstown publications 
and files of historical periodicals other than those of 
New York societies were shelved at the north end of 
the large attic. Mr. Dunn reclassified much of the col- 
lection according to a modified Library of Congress 
system, using the expanded numbers for: local New 
York State history which are also in use in the library 
of the Association at Ticonderoga. He recatalogued 
the entire collection shelved in the Reading Room, 
using printed Library of Congress cards wherever 
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possible, and established a shelf list. From the Special 
Library Fund wisely and generously provided by Mr. 
Stephen C. Clark, Mr. Dunn began to fill in gaps 
with essential reference works and with missing local 
histories and gazetteers, and to complete series and 
files of periodicals. The manuscript Jones Folklore 
Archive, in eight large file drawers, was placed on 
deposit in the library for the use of scholars. Note- 
worthy gifts of books were made in 1953 by Mr. and 
Mrs. Ledyard Cogswell; in 1954, the Association’s 
library was increased by 200 volumes, under the will 
of Harry St. Clair Zogbaum, principally of books on 
architecture, biography, and the Civil War. 

Mr. Dunn left the libraries in April, 1955, to 
become Librarian of the Minnesota Historical Society. 
From then until my arrival in October, the acces- 
sioning of gifts and purchases, the answering of cor- 
respondence, and the aiding of visiting students were 
ably carried on by Mrs. Helen Ekerold, assisted dur- 
ing the busy months of July and August by Miss 
Letha Sines. 

Since the consolidation of the two libraries in Feni- 
more House, the following printed volumes and pam- 
phlets have been added to the shelves: 


N.Y.S.H.A. Farmers’ 





1948 208 710 
1949 125 249 
1950 188 606 
1951 171 785 
1952 190 593 
1953 274 478 
1954 213 309 
1955 510 190 
1956 808 341 
2687 4261 totaling 6948 


About 11,000 catalogued books, pamphlets and 
bound periodicals are kept on the open shelves of the 
Reading Room, while the rest of the printed materials 
(less frequently consulted) are shelved in the attic 
above. 

During 1956, the library of the Association was the 
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recipient of books, manuscripts, and other historical 
records from 151 individuals and 35 organizations. 
Forty-eight individual donors and 13 organizations 
gave gifts in all categories to the library of The 
Farmers’ Museum. The two libraries regularly receive 
123 weekly or monthly magazines and daily or weekly 
newspapers, by gift, exchange or subscription. 

Among the principal additions to the Association's 
library during 1956 (other than manuscripts, which 
are recorded later) were: 


Cadwallader D. Colden. Memoir...at the celebration of the 
Completion of the New York Canals (New York, 1825). 
Presentation copy to William C. Bouck, Canal Commis- 
sioner, from the City of New York. Gift of Mr. Philip 
Young. 


Margaretta V. Faugeres. The Posthumous Works of Ann Eliza 
Bleecker (New York, 1793) . Formerly owned by Ann Cooper 
(later Mrs. Pomeroy), with her presentation inscription 
to a granddaughter. With the heraldic bookplate of 
“Pomeroy Place,” Cooperstown. Gift of Mrs. Pomeroy’s 
descendants, Robert H. Bishop III, Amasa S. Bishop, and 
Jonathan S. Bishop. 


James Eldridge Quinlan’s anonymous Tom Quick, the Indian 
Slayer, the first edition, Monticello, 1851, a presentation 
copy from the author to his son, and thence to a succession 
of descendants; and Quinlan’s History of Sullivan County 
(Liberty, N. Y., 1873). Gift of Mr. Eldridge E. Quinlan, 
the author’s great-grandson. 


Christian Schultz. Travels on an Inland Voyage through the 
States of New York, Pennsylvania...2 vol. (New York, 
1810). Presentation copy from the author to DeWitt Clin- 
ton. Gift of Mr. Philip Young. 


A number of directories of cities throughout New York 
State, particularly of Utica. 


Year Books of the American Canoe Association, 1891-1955, 
6 drawings and 1 photograph of that Association (supple- 
menting previous gifts). Gift of Mr. A. F. Saunders. 


Sixty issues of The Worcester Times, Worcester, Otsego 
County, N. Y. Gift of Mr. William F. Ferguson. 


Seven volumes, containing 943 photographs of gravestones in 
The United States and Europe, and Pi printed volumes of 
epitaphs, collected by the late William Bethel, of Chicago, 
and of Eureka Springs, Arkansas. 

Volume of newspaper clippings, leaflets, and broadsides, 
1885-1892, concerning the Cooperstown “Railroad War,” 
collected and preserved by the late Albert T. Van Horne. 
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The Oneonta Chapter, National Society, Daughters 
of the American Revolution has generously placed 
in the library, on loan, nine volumes of transcripts 
of Bible and other records, and of inscriptions in 
cemeteries of Otsego and neighboring counties, which 
were copied and compiled by Mrs. Zillah Van Cleft 
Bull, and other members of that Chapter. 

Among the principal additions to printed materials 
in The Farmers’ Museum Library during 1956 were: 


A Compleat Body of Husbandry...compiled from the orig- 
inal papers of the late Thomas Hale, Esq; and enlarged... 
(London, 1756). Gift of Mr. James A. Keillor, who also 

presented R. W. Dickson’s Practical Agriculture, or a com- 
plete system of Modern Husbandry, 2 volumes (London, 
1805), and other volumes. 


105 broadsides and 22 trade cards relating to auctions, busi- 
ness, agricultural implements, etc., principally in Otsego 
County. 


During 1956, the two libraries received three vol- 
umes and 62 single issues of Oye ee 150 posters 
and broadsides, 23 trade and advertising cards, 5 
engravings, 996 photographs and 112 picture post- 
cards. 

The Association began preserving manuscripts in 
its Cooperstown Headquarters on Main Street, in 
1939. The early holdings are listed in the mimeo- 
graphed Guide to Depositories of Manuscript Collec- 
tions in New York State (exclusive of New York City), 
volume I, prepared by the WPA Historical Records 
Survey (Albany, 1941), pp. 88-92, and in the little 
Supplement to that Guide, published by the New York 
State Historical Association (Cooperstown, June, 
1944), pp. 3-5. The principal manuscript collections, 
added by gift, loan, and purchase, during Mr. Dunn's 
librarianship, 1948-1955, were listed by him in New 
York History, for April, 1955, volume 36, pp. 214-215. 
By the end of 1955, the two manuscript collections 
had grown to approximately 1200 volumes and 100,- 
000 pieces, principally for the century 1750-1850, and 
principally relating to upstate New York. Some 500 
of the volumes are account books of farmers, weavers, 
blacksmiths, and general storekeepers. 

During 1956, the manuscripts of the Association 
were increased by 219 volumes and 1007 separate 
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pieces, and of The Farmers’ Museum by 111 voiumes 
and 1600 separate papers. The principal additions 
to the two collections were as follows: 


350 household, personal, and professional bills and receipts, 
1871-1887, of Scott DuMont Goodwin (1845-1935) , attorney 
of Albany, N. Y. Gift of his daughter, Miss Louise Waite 
Goodwin. 


364 letters, the correspondence of Elijah Reed Keith (181¥- 
1882), of Milford, with his wife and other members of 
his family, during his Civil War service. Gift of his grand- 
daughter, Miss Jessica C. Alden. 


Commonplace book of Hannah Cooper Pomeroy, daughter 
of George and Ann (Cooper) Pomeroy, in the 1820's be- 
fore her marriage to Charles Jarvis Woolson. Gift of 
Robert H. Bishop III, Amasa S. Bishop, and Jonathan S. 
Bishop. 


85 nineteenth-century papers of Chauncey Strong, of Laur- 
ens, Otsego County, and of his son, Addison P. Strong, 
M. D. Gift of the Strong family. 


4 hotel registers of the Palmer Hotel, Richfield Springs, 1945- 
50. Gift of Mrs. Greta Hughes. 


128 volumes of the records of the Otsego County Bank, 
Cooperstown’s first bank, from 1830-1875, including stock 
ledgers and registers of transfers of shares, dividend book, 
ledgers, day books, and discount books. Gift of the First 
National Bank of Cooperstown, Russell Blodgett, presi- 
dent. 


8 account books of Henry J. Baker’s cheese factory and gen- 
eral store, Schuyler Lake, 1876-1895. Gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ashley Strong. 


6 day books and ledgers, 1849-1855, and 1 inventory book, 
of Chauncey Getman, of Fort Plain, N. Y. Gift of his 
grandson, Mr. Victor C. Ehle. 


23 day books, 1825-1845, and 5 ledgers, 1818-1844, of the gen- 
eral store of Hard & Peck, at New Lisbon, Otsego County, 
with 17 inventories, 1845-1872, of its successor store, of 
Joseph Peck, and of George I. Peck, with a collection of 
invoices for that store. Two Peck descendants, Mrs. Harry 
Sheff and her sister, Mrs. Monroe Augur, added some fami- 
ly papers, family photographs, and three family Bib‘es. 


= 


manuscript book, 1813-1846, of Dr. Walter Wing (1786- 
1855) , of Morris, Otsego County, containing medical form- 
ulae and recipes. 


During 1956, the genealogical section in the Read- 
ing Room was rearranged for the greater convenience 
of genealogists and of students attending the “Fam- 
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ily History” seminar; the classification scheme for 
manuscripts was expanded, and the collections were 
shelved according to that scheme, preparatory to cata- 
loguing; two new card catalogues were begun, one for 
up-State imprints to 1850 (catalogued by place of 
printing, by date, and by name of printer), and the 
second for bookplates, associations items, etc. A newly- 
purchased 30-tray catalogue case was set up in the 
Reading Room, containing Mr. Dunn’s frequently- 
consulted card index of personal names in Hurd’s 
History of Otsego County, and other index cards to 
local records, together with the new imprints cata- 
logue. 

The following numbers of cards were added to the 
several catalogues, during the year 1956: 


Main catalogue: 1498 printed Library of Congress cards, 
$411 typewritten cards; the total of 5300 cards representing 
868 titles and 1107 volumes. 158 cards were revised (with 
death dates of authors, etc.) 


Shelf list: 802 cards, typewritten 
Imprints catalogue: 872 cards 
Catalogue of bookplates, etc.: 59 cards 


Manuscripts catalogue: 200 cards, principally for account 
books of farmers, dairies, and cheese factories 


During July and August, Miss Dorothy Meserve, of 
Johnstown, a professional librarian, was a temporary 
member of the staff. She was most helpful in cata- 
loguing current accessions and part of the uncata- 
logued backlog, and in doing reference work with 
visitors to the Reading Room, particularly during the 
busy days of the Seminars in American Culture. 


A special exhibition of books and ephemera, sug- 
gesting rug designs, was arranged for the Otsego 
County Rug Hookers’ Guild, in March, and a special 
exhibition of books and prints, relating to Maple 
Sugaring in New York and Vermont, for the Maple 
Sugar Festival in April. When local people interested 
in local history met at Fenimore House on December 
6th, picture books, picture postcards, and early photo- 
pried of Cooperstown and vicinity, were placed in 
the meeting room for their enjoyment. 


Nineteen hundred and ninety-one people, young 
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and not so young, from the area, and from afar, made 
use of the libraries during 1956. The most frequent 
visitors were members of Dean Frost’s seminar from 
the State University at Oneonta, the local historical 

oup from the Burlingtons, participants in the Sem- 
Inars, particularly those taking the American Frugal 
Housewife and those in “Family History” and attend- 
ants at the Historic-House Keeping courses. The prin- 
cipal subject of interest is genealogy, both to people 
living in Otsego and nearby counties, and to visitors 
from farther afield anxious to trace their forebears in 
New York State. Visitors are also interested in the 
history of their own counties and communities, and 
take the vacation opportunity to read their own local 
history. Other subjects concerning which students 
carried on research in the library are: migrations New 
England to New York, Indian music, Shakers, Loyal- 
ists, Adirondack guides, Indians of Otsego County, 
Rum Hill, William Cooper, James Fenimore Cooper, 
American Utopias, weaving, maple sugaring, stencil- 
ing, wall decorations, Hitchcock chairs, four poster 
beds, herbs, folklore, coverlets, old tools, epitaphs, 
tinsmiths, S. F. B. Morse, Aaron Burr, octagon houses. 

Besides routine correspondence, the library answer- 
ed 39 inquiries relating to resources of the library in 
various fields, and 169 letters requiring research in 
various fields. Of these, 46 were genealogical, and the 
others concerned such subjects as plank roads, the 
folklore of the Erie Canal, lime kilns, James Fenimore 
Cooper in Michigan, New York folk music, and the 
Cherry Valley massacre. D.C.B. 


TICONDEROGA 


From 1926 to 1939 the headquarters of the Association was in 
a building at Ticonderoga, built for us through the generosity ot 
Mr. Horace A. Moses. In the same community are Fort Ticonder- 
oga, one of the great military museums in America, and two other 
active projects of a similar nature, Fort Mt. Hope and Mount 
Defiance. The museum competition for the attention of the 
traveling public is very keen and the quantitative results haven’t 
been to our advantage. On the other hand, the use of the library 
continues to grow. I have asked Mrs. Jane M. Lape, Curator, 
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who is our senior staff member in point of service, for her report 
on the Ticonderoga museum, which follows: 


The year 1946 heralded a decided change in aftairs 
at our Ticonderoga Museum. A general survey ol 
affairs was in order and after due consideration it was 
decided to expand the staff of the Association to 
include a full time janitor as well as a full time assist- 
ant to the Curator. Mr. Walter Witherbee as janitor 
has been with us since November of 1946 and Mrs. 
Bess Lewis (with the exception of a few months) has 
been our Assistant Curator for the past ten years. 
August of this year will mark a full 20-year period tor 
my association with this society, so it is evident our 
turnover in help is not great. 

The building dates from 1926 and until 1946 no 
repairs or major changes were made. Then we started 
a program of general refurbishing, redecorating and 
repair. In turn each room and exhibit in the building 
was minutely groomed until the whole presented an 
entirely new appearance. This work was done by the 
staff and was spread over a period of five years. In 1947 
a new oil burner was installed but I must confess that 
the ever rising cost of fuel makes the heat problem a 
discouraging one. 

During the past ten years other changes have gradu- 
ally been taking place. The function of this branch of 
the Association has been changing. While it still serves 
as a museum stressing New York Indians, household 
furnishings, glass, tools and implements, it is becom- 
ing more and more important as a well used and 
appreciated regional library. In fact the library is 
today its major service, with the museum assuming 
second place. Some few years ago a nominal entrance 
fee was placed on admission. I would recommend that, 
in view of the special problems confronting this local- 
ity, this be removed. There seems to be no possibility 
at the present time of a combined entrance fee to the 
various attractions and in view of the experience of 
the Mt. Hope Museum this past summer, it would 
appear quite possible that a free admission and a 
contribution fund might increase both our attendance 
and fees. Only from 600 to 700 visitors paid admissions 
this past season. Mt. Hope carried a nominal admis- 
sion fee the early part of the summer and found that 
attendance dropped drastically. After July 15 the fee 
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was removed and a voluntary contribution system 
substituted. Both attendance and income jumped. It 
simply seems that families traveling do not respond 
as a whole to a group of four different admission 
charges, even though they be nominal. 

This past summer has been an excellent one so far 
as accessions both in the library and museum are con- 
cerned. We have had the largest number of accessions 
in our history—in all fields, museum, library, news- 
papers. While this shows interest and growth, it also 
presents a problem in that our shelves and files are 
bulging. Both the library and stack-room are jammed. 
In view of this situation, I would suggest that shelves, 
similar to those in the library, be constructed in the 
assembly room on the basement floor. In this way 
badly needed space can be provided adjacent to the 
vault, the stack room and the map files without cur- 
tailing the present function of any of our rooms, 

Organized groups visiting the house include school 
groups from Crown Point, Port Henry, Hague, Argyle, 
Brownie and Cub Scout groups from this area, the 
National Garden Club group, and Syracuse and But- 
falo University groups. 

As is customary, the usual work and direction of the 
annual Indian pageant put on by our affiliate, the 
Society for the Preservation of Indian Lore, has been 
carried out by your Curator. We also cooperated in 
the production of an educational film by Encyclopedia 
Britannica. Materials and properties were loaned for 
this production to augment those of the Forest 
Theater. 

The McLaughlin collection of Redford glass, as well 
as the lustre collection, has been placed on permanent 
display and further groups in the children’s exhibits 
added. 

An extensive addition to the library, as yet not 
catalogued, is the material from the Henry Harmon 
Noble estate, which is a large group including books, 
pamphlets, newspapers. J.M.L. 
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THE MUSEUMS 
FENIMORE HOUSE 


Our two museums in Cooperstown are very different, yet they 
are bound together by a common emphasis on New York's social 
history. At Fenimore House it is primarily through the artist that 
we see the progress of social and cultural history; at The Farmers’ 
Museum that history is presented three-dimensionally with the 
visitor in intimate contact with the scene. 

By 1947 Mr. Stephen C. Clark had brought together a notable 
collection of paintings relating to New York State, landscapes ot 
the Hudson River School, portraits, scenes of rural life, and the 
Browere Life Masks. Dr. Henry Fenimore Cooper and Mr. Paul 
Fenimore Cooper had loaned materials relating to James Feni- 
more Cooper. All this had been installed in the first and second 
floors of Fenimore House by 1947. The next year Mr. Clark gave 
the House to the Association. 

No history of the museums during this decade can neglect the 
contribution to both museums made by Janet R. MacFarlane, 
who was their Curator until she -resigned in the spring of 1956 
to accept the Directorship of the Albany Institute of History and 
Art. Her artist’s eye, her good taste, and her energetic handling 
of a very complex, dual responsibility combined to make possible 
the achievements which will mark Fenimore House and The 
Farmers’ Museum for years to come. She has no peer in the 
country in her ability to creafe a historic room with “the lived- 
in look,” and she gave the Village Crossroads at The Farmers’ 
Museum a believability that is rare in restorations. While we all 
regretted her departure, we felt, as we had when Mr. Dunn 
moved on to St. Paul, that we could take pride and satistaction 


in the advancement. ” te 


The first major change that took place in the museum aspect 
of Fenimore House began in 1948 when Miss MacFarlane and | 
selected a group of beautifully designed tools and textiles, having 
in mind a little exhibit to stress the native sense of design in our 
craftsmen. The idea caught the imagination of Mr. Clark and 
very shortly afterward he bought thirteen distinguished pieces 
of American folk art from the collection of Mrs. Elie Nadelman. 
This was the beginning of what has become one of the great col- 
lections of American folk art. In 1950 Mr. Clark added the mag- 
nificent collection of Jean and Howard Lipman, consisting ot 
more than two hundred items, Five new galleries were construct- 
ed where once had been an unused swimming pool and storage 
rooms in the basement—or, as we call it with perhaps unnecessary 
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delicacy, the lower level. In the next few years other pieces were 
added to the collection, until practically every type of non- 
academic art was shown: paintings, wood sculpture, metal work, 
needlework and scrimshaw. This varied and interesting material 
formed a strong link with The Farmers’ Museum, because this 
was the aesthetic expression of the life reflected there. 

Immediate recognition followed in major stories in House 
Beautiful, Time, Life, Antiques, and, in 1953, one of the Metro- 
politan Museum Miniatures series was devoted to the collection. 
Twice, large parts of the collection have gone to New York City 
in recent years: in 1952 for a showing at the Century Association 
and again in 1956 for a month’s stay at Knoedler Galleries. We 
have loaned hundreds of folk art items to other museums and 14 
of our Bp weve have travelled to Europe in Government- 
sponsored showings of American art. 

In 1948 we borrowed Shaker materials from the State Museum 
in Albany; two years later this was returned and we received on 
loan a large part of the Shaker Collection of Edward and Faith 
Andrews, which this year was sold to Yale University. In the 
meantime an excellent Shaker Museum has been founded in Old 
Chatham and we are pleased to see a phase of New York’s history 
which deserves full telling properly treated. The Association will 
always be indebted to Mr. and Mrs. Andrews for so long and 
generous a loan of superb examples of the Shaker craftsmanship. 

Early in the 1940’s Miss MacFarlane persuaded the aged pho- 
tographer of Cooperstown, “Putt” Telfer, not to destroy the 
60,000 glass plate negatives which were piled up in his shop, but 
to give them to the Association. These went back to the 1850's 
and 60’s when Mr. Telfer’s old partner, Washington G. Smith, 
first opened his shop on Main Street. In 1952 the wisdom of Miss 
MacFarlane’s action became clear to us all. A young artist- 
historian, Douglas Gorsline, came to us asking permission to 
study the collection for a book he was writing on the history ot 
costume. He began to uncover some remarkable photographs and 
soon we realized that the century-long work of the two village 
photographers had put the Association in a position to present 
a delightful record of the social history of the village. Dean and 
Mrs. Frederick Godley of Morris made a gift of $500 so that 
further study could be carried on. John and Alice Durant, our 
New Lisbon neighbors whose pictorial histories have been such 
a success, develo a show of selected enlargements which cov- 
ered all kinds of village activity: parades, ball games, fairs, life 
on the Lake, houses and streets, early bicycles and autos, trolley 
cars and faces, scores of faces out of the past. Not only were these 
a good historic record of village life; they were also often dis- 
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tinguished photography. The night the exhibit opened 500 ot 
our fellow-townsmen came to see the four galleries of pictures 
and to pay tribute to “Putt” Telfer himself who, in his mid- 
nineties, was on hand taking everybody’s picture—but unfortu- 
nately, in the excitement of what was the crowning moment of his 
long life, he forgot to put film in the camera. Otherwise it was 
a great success and in the years since, the pictures have proved 
consistently popular with our visitors. 

Not only is Fenimore House a museum and the headquarters 
of the Association’s activities, but it plays a role in community 
life. Local organizations meet there on occasion: the Woman's 
Club used it for two years, the high school baccalaureate service 
graduation is held there. During the winter we have a series ot 
Sunday afternoon programs and since 1954 we have held there 
the Susquehanna Ball, which attracts 300 or more Cooperstonians 
ironn:all the social segments of the village. We believe that we 
have a responsibility to the place where we live; we have been 
entrusted with a beautiful and valuable property. It is not 
enough that we play an economic role by attracting outsiders in 
great numbers. We must play a constructive role in village lite, 
serving it as a valued local institution and serving it in a multi- 
tude of ways as individuals. 


THE FARMERS’ MUSEUM 


The Farmers’ Museum was off to a good start by 1947. ‘Ihe 
concept of a folk museum which would tell the story of pioneer 
working people had been arrived at and the beginnings of the 
re-created Village Crossroads was in being. Very quickly we real- 
ized that we would have to set up strict eiigungihical and time 
limits for the Village Crossroads, for we began to be flooded with 
offers of buildings from all over New York and neighboring 
states from earliest log cabins to late Victorian castles. Gradually 
we set up criteria to guide us. We chose the period of time 
between the close of the Revolution and the end of the hand- 
craft era in rural New York, the late 1840's. Geographically, it 
had to confine itself to an area which had had a fairly consistent 
development after the Revolution and in which the processes 
and patterns of frontier life could be seen—patterns which were 
to repeat themselves as Americans moved westward. Roughly 
speaking, this was the area south of the Mohawk River, 
west of the Highlands of the Hudson, east of a line dropped 
between Syracuse and Binghamton, and north of the Pennsyl- 
vania border. This section opened up after the Revolution and 
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the towns, crafts and industries grew m4 in an identifiable pat- 
tern. Here there was an overall cultural homogeneity. 

Once we had this picture clearly in mind, it gave us a basis tor 
acceptance or rejection of our own ideas and those of our friends. 
It gave us an opportunity, too, to present a unified segment ot 
social history and helped us to avoid discordant notes which 
could so easily have crept in. 

Another major aspect of our thinking concerned the visitor 
and the materials. We threw away every “Please Do Not Touch” 
sign and we reminded ourselves in a thousand different ways that 

ractically nothing in The Farmers’ Museum was breakable or 
irreplaceable, that people learn by feeling, that the closer the 
visitor could come to the objects we were showing, the more he 
was permitted to turn cranks and to heft and handle the imple- 
ments, the more frequently he was offered the opportunity to try 
his hand, the more thorough would be his learning experience. 
We have tried to bring the visitor right into the fabric of the 
museum, until The Farmers’ Museum isn’t something he looks 
at but experiences in as many different ways as possible. 

Finally, we weren’t so much interested in “things” as in the way 
things were used, not in the implement for its own sake, but for 
the handskills that put it to use. If we could afford it, we would 
have every tool and implement in the museum being used; that 
being impossible, we have chosen to demonstrate certain key 
crafts and to activate as much of the museum as is feasible. The 
first demonstration of handskills began in the summer of 1947 
when Miss Virginia Parslow (now our Assistant Curator at The 
Farmers’ Museum) began to spin flax. Her work proved so pop- 
ular that the next year we added weaving and George Campbell 
began to demonstrate the breaking, swingling and hetchelling ot 
flax. 

In 1949 the south wing of the main building, which had been 
originally a great hay loft from ground to roof, was given a second 
floor and there Miss MacFarlane and Miss Parslow developed 
one of our most successful museum demonstration areas, an area 
that has had an important influence on museum thinking 
throughout the country. Here men on the staff demonstrate the 
whole process of preparing flax for spinning, then the women 
show how the flax was spun. There are six active looms, two or 
three of them with different linen patterns being woven on them. 
There is room now to card and spin wool and two multi-harness 
looms are used for weaving coverlets. In every instance the pat- 
terns on the looms are old patterns known in central New York. 

Virginia Parslow still directs this demonstration and has 
become one of the nation’s leading experts on the history and 
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analysis of early American textiles. She has studied in the South- 
ern mountains and for the better part of a year in Scandinavia, 
and her contributions in this field and in the history of domestic 
activities have been invaluable to us and to the other museums 
through the country which from time to time have borrowed her 
services. 

In 1948 we began to sell a few items like hard candy and 
country cheeses in the country store. Primarily we regard the 
sale of appropriate items in the country store, and at the 
druggist’s shop, as merely another type of demonstration rather 
than as income-producing sideline. It has always been a tempta- 
tion to remember that with a little more pressure we could 
decrease our overhead significantly, but the men who have had 
responsibility for sales have been reminded constantly that their 
first job is to explain and to teach and only secondarily to sell. 
Thus we have always walked inside the line of our fundamental 
educational purpose. 


By 1948 the little blacksmith shop, completed the year before, 
housed a blacksmith carrying on his craft. Then we added in the 
main building a broom maker using broom corn grown in our 
fields and a woodworker, who made pieces of furniture based 
upon originals in our collection. The static aspect of the main 
building, with its collections of tools and implements, was thus 
broken by flax demonstrations, spinning and weaving, broom- 
making and, finally, woodworking. 


The greater part of our energies were expended on developing 
the Village Crossroads. We have averaged one building a year, 
though actually in one year, 1951, we opened three buildings. 
(See Appendix F.) Each of these was carefully selected with a 
number of factors in mind. First of all, the building had to be 
characteristic of the area; it had to be a good example of a type 
of building that people traveling through this countryside would 
recognize again and again. In this matter of choosing buildings, 
as in other matters, we remember with affection and pleasure 
two devoted friends of The Farmers’ Museum—Owen Becker, 
long a trustee of the Association, and Harry St. Clair Zogbaum, 
the architect who designed Fenimore House and a man of infal- 
lible taste. They loved The Farmers’ Museum and gave to it 
countless hours of their time. They spent days riding out through 
the back country, looking for buildings, and Bump Tavern, the 
doctor’s office, the druggist’s shop, the store and blacksmith shop 
were found by them. Each of the buildings we brought in was 
moved with the utmost care, and under the direction of Carter 
Burnett techniques were devised so that these buildings could 
be restored on our grounds with almost no loss of detail and with 
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practically every stone and plank in its original position. In some 
instances the move was a prodigious problem. Bump Tavern, 
which is a large building, was cut into about 20 pieces, moved 
a hundred miles and restored in a hundred days. 

To find room for these buildings and to develop a site char- 
acteristic of our numerous and charming New York State cross- 
roads settlements required that two large buildings on the pre- 
mises be moved. In 1950 the long farm sheds, which lay just to 
the south of the blacksmith shop, and the home of the farm man- 
ager were picked up and moved a quarter of a mile to the south, 
the sheds to become workshops for our staff and the manager's 
residence a house of apartments. In 1951 the printing office, the 
druggist’s shop and the doctor’s office filled out the little street. 
Judge Samuel Nelson’s law office, which had become a garage 
in recent years, was left where it stood but was restored to its 
original appearance. 

It will be noted from the chart (Appendix F) that we were 
fortunate in securing the support and encouragement of various 
professional organizations in establishing many of these build- 
ings. The New York State Bar Association was very active in pro- 
viding the law office with a library and appropriate furnishings; 
similar support came from the Medical Society of the State ot 
New York, the New York State Pharmaceutical Association, and 
the New York Press Association in the development of the build- 
ings which related to their professions. This cooperation with 
professional groups has meant that professional men throughout 
the State have felt that they had a stake in The Farmers’ Museum 
and that this was a natural center for the history of their pro- 
fessions. The good will and sympathetic loyalty thus engendered 
have been of great help to us. 

Behind every one of these buildings has been a job of research 
which has made it possible for us to defend our contention that 
the historic house is a document of history. Janet MacFarlane, 
James Taylor Dunn, Virginia Parslow and from time to time 
others have devoted thousands of hours to insuring the integrity 
of the buildings and their interpretation. We took two years to 
finish and furnish the Lippitt House and another three to com- 
plete Bump Tavern, not because this could not have been done 
more rapidly but because back of everything that went into each 
of these buildings had to be definitive scholarship. 

From the beginning we had known that the heart of the Vil- 
lage Crossroads would be the farm unit which we planned for 
the area at the south end of the grounds. We began with a false 
start by geo the old James Allen farmhouse on Pierstown 
hill, which we ultimately decided was interesting but not char- 
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acteristic. The next year we were given, by Mr. Moses Lippitt, 
the Lippitt Homestead from Hinman Hollow, a house built by 
pioneers from Rhode Island after they had bought their land 
from William Cooper in the late 1790's. Except for the fireplaces 
the building was intact. By the sheerest accident we had recently 
bought for its timber another house of the same period which 
still had its fireplaces and chimneys. This second brick structure, 
supplying flues for five fireplaces, was identical in size for the 
needs of the Lippitt house. We took infinite care in developing 
photographs, sketches and plans, and after the Lippitt house had 
been brought to Cooperstown in six pieces and reassembled, we 
built into it the chimneys and fireplaces from the Card house. 
At about the same time we were given a log barn very similar to 
the one which had recently collapsed on the Lippitt property. 
This too was brought to the Crossroads and restored. Gradually 
the house and barn were furnished. Today we have crops grow- 
ing in the fields, oxen, sheep, a cow, a sow with her litter, chick- 
ens, ducks and geese. The cow is milked every day and butter is 
made in the kitchen. Every day food is cooked in the fireplace or 
the bake oven, using old recipes and the techniques of the early 
kitchen, and the food is put out for the visitor to eat. We come 
about as close as one can to re-creating the early way of life in 
the farmhouse area. 


There have been certain other major gifts and acquisitions 
during these years, each of which in its way has enriched The 
Farmers’ Museum. The first of these was the famous Cardiff 
Giant, that masterpiece of upstate New York tall tale:, the prac- 
tical joke that weighed a ton. This joke is so deeply entrenched 
in the folklore and folkways of upstate New York that despite 
the fact that it is a little later than our period of emphasis, it 
has always seemed to me that there is no more appropriate place 
for it than the grounds of The Farmers’ Museum. The next year 
(1949) we received from the Estate of the late Richard Ellsworth, 
a Trustee of the Association, his extensive model of an early 
circus. This, too, has had its value in pointing out the fact that 
country tas. had their fun and their holidays. In 1950 we 
received from the Estate of A. Vedder Magee his collection of 60 
early vehicles and despite the fact that we built large wagon 
sheds, we have never been able to show all of them, though we 
do change the exhibits from time to time. A year or so later Mr. 
George Duffy of Fort Plain gave us a Concord coach which had 
run from Cooperstown to Fort Plain for many years. More 
recently we acquired the amazing collection known as the Mastin 
paintings, 13 huge canvases which were rolled up and carried 
around the little villages of Cayuga County and shown at one 
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night stands by George Mastin, their owner. There is, I believe, 
no other comparable collection of traveling pictures. They 
remind us as nothing else can of how hungry for artistic experi- 
ences our people were. This group of paintings, with the broad- 
sides that Mastin used and the spiel he deliverd, were subjects 
of articles in color in Time and American Heritage and one with 
black and white illustrations in Antiques. They are a further 
link between The Farmers’ Museum arid the folk art collection 
at Fenimore House. 

What is in some ways the most valuable asset of The Farmers’ 
Museum has not yet been mentioned—the men and women who 
have worked there. It is they who give it the spirit of friendliness 
that has always characterized it. I cannot pay sufficient tribute to 
George Campbell, the Curator. Long before we moved to the 
main building he was searching the barns and attics of the State 
for materials; he listened attentively to hundreds of farm families 
who gave us objects for the museum. He read constantly and 
extensively; he grew as the organization grew and became not 
only a knowledgeable expert but an able leader and adminis- 
tratcr. He is one of the best teachers I have ever known, and it 
never seems to matter whether he is talking to second graders, 
junior high school children, college students, the Early Ameri- 
can Industries Association or foreign visitors, he meets them 
exactly on their own ground and in his quiet way he brings the 
materials to life. With him for many years was his friend, Charlie 
VanHorne, who had been Mr. Edward Severin Clark’s chief 
herdsman, and whose memories went back to the last vestiges of 
the age of homespun. I remember Charlie telling me once about 
the last barn raising in Otsego County, in which he had par- 
ticipated. 

These are only two of a goodly company of men and women 
on the staff whose families lived the life which they explain to 
another generation. For us, there is no question of any employee 
being too old for the job. If he is in good health and of active 
mind and amiable disposition, he cannot be too old. We have 
had considerable experience throughout the entire organization 
with older workers. On a year ‘round payroll of 82, a quarter 
of the employees are over 65 and so are that much closer to the 
traditions they teach. What has always impressed me, though, is 
how many of these senior citizens, with no previous experience to 
prepare them, have turned out to be good teachers. This must be 
the real test of their usefulness in our organization. 
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THE FARMERS’ MUSEUM SHOP 


Practically every museum of any size in this country now has a 
sales program which may be limited to a few postcards at the 
front desk, or it may be a major source of income. The develop- 
ment of a profitable line of merchandise which bears a relation- 
ship to the museums themselves and which is in harmony with 
our educational function is a problem not easily solved. 

Many people have had a hand in the Farmers’ Museum Shop, 
but special credit is due Thomas Wilkman, our Assistant Treas- 
urer, who for two years carried that responsibility along 
with the supervision of buildings and grounds, the preparation of 
budgets, the accounting services and the day-by-day management 
of our business affairs. He liquidated a large stock of merchan- 
dise we did not wish to continue at retail prices which made it 
possible for us to take a fresh start this year. 

In March, the new manager, H. Spencer Scott, was appointed. 
His careful studies of sales, inventories, customer reaction, and 
his genuine interest in making the shop into a true reflection of 
the museums should give us soon a profitable and admirable 
adjunct to the program. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Telling the story of the Association to the general public has 
become a full-time job and Robert W. Crooks, who has had a 
wide range of responsibilities since 1947, is now Associate in 
Public Relations, a phase of our operation which he has develop- 
ed. I have asked Mr. Crooks to report on his department: 


In 1950 when I was put in charge of promotion 
for the Association as a formal program, we had in 
print a single-fold leaflet with a run of some 40,000; 
six road signs, 5’ x 7’; and a series of press releases, 
issued without a release head. We now distribute from 
100,000 to 125,000 giveaway folders throughout the 
year, all our budget will permit. Among the first 
things we did was to establish a news release head 
and then go into an extended road sign program. The 
number of road signs has run as high as 110, uniform 
in size (4’ x 4’), color and style in a cooperative pro- 

am among the Cooper Inn, Otesaga Hotel, National 
Baseball Hall of Fame, Fenimore House, The Farmers’ 
Museum and The Farmers’ Museum Shop. At the 
present time the total of boards in the combined pro- 
gram is 78. In addition to these we have two 14’ x 
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50’ boards on Route 20 at the intersection of Route 
80. These large boards are kept lighted until 11:30 
at night the year around and carry the same colora- 
tion and style as the small boards. 

Responsibilities have included over the years a 
wide variety of contacts with various agencies, gov- 
ernmental and non-governmental. Our contacts with 
the New York State Thruway Authority, the Central 
New York Vacationlands and US Route 20 Associa- 
tion have been most productive. In 1956 we cooperated 
with the Thruway Authority in the preparation of 
routing slips directing tourists to Cooperstown from 
both the Canajoharie and Herkimer exits of the Thru- 
way. Printed and distributed by the Authority, they 
have begun to bring thousands of new visitors to us 
over well-paved and pleasant byways. 

We have worked with magazines ranging in scope 
from house organs such as Buick Magazine and Pfizer 
Spectrum to national magazines such as Vogue, Coun- 
try Gentleman, Holiday, National Geographic, Time, 
This Week. 

Press releases have brought us from ten to fourteen 
thousand columnar newspaper inches per year. More 
could be done in this field, but the time of cutting 
the stencils, folding and stuffing the releases in quan- 
tities for our requirements must of necessity be cur- 
tailed. 

Our participation in radio and television programs 
has ranged from 15-minute tape recordings for radio 
‘to 15-minutes live on the WABC Network program 

called “Vacationland, USA” with a listening audience 
of eleven million. One of the happiest associations 
has been with WGY and WRGB-TV, the General 
Electric radio and television stations in Schenectady. 
Our cooperation with these stations has brought many 
wonderful programs on the museums. One of the high- 
lights was the Farm Forum of the Air, which orig- 
inated live from the Hall of Life Masks when we 
launched the publication of The Golden Age of 
Homespun by Jared vanWagenen, Jr. WGY has pro- 
duced 12 live programs from our museums in the 
last six years. 

We have developed 11 major displays for various 
organizations and businesses. These have included pro- 
ductions for the Bank for Savings in New York City 
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in their ten-weeks’ long annual Travel Show; a display 
at the Dry Dock Savings Bank covering the three 
Cooperstown Museums, the entire cost of which was 
underwritten by the Bank; a display at the Interna- 
tional Live Stock Show in Chicago in 1952 for eight 
days with some 425,000 visitors seeing the exhibit; 
and a one-month display covering the three museums 
and the Otesaga Hotel and the Cooper Inn in the 
gallery display windows of the East River Savings 
Bank at Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. This 
medium of promotion reaches a broad cross-section of 
the public. 

Special events fall naturally into the area of public 
relations and have been an interesting aspect of the 
work. Such events have included autographing par- 
ties for new books, the annual Susquehanna Ball, the 
Winter Series Sunday afternoon programs, Country 
Holiday, Farmers’ Museum Junior Show, and this 
last year the Maple Festival. 


Country Holiday 


Country Holiday, held in 1953, 1954, and 1955, was 
a very successful press party developed through the 
cooperation of this Association with the National 
Baseball Museum, Cooper Inn and the Otesaga Hotel. 
Differing from many press parties, there was no pres- 
sure to force the local story down the throats of our 
guests. We had representatives from major national 
magazines, daily and weekly newspapers, radio and 
television stations as well as free lance writers and 
authors. It was a tremendous pleasure to work with 
H. J. Merrick, Jr., manager of the Cooper Inn and 
Otesaga Hotel, in the production of Country Holli- 
day. The pace of the program for Country Holiday 
was leisurely and included visits to the Cooperstown 
museums, swimming, golf, a chicken barbecue, draw- 
ing for a live pig, turkey shoot with demonstrations ot 
a muzzle-loading rifle, rides in horse-drawn vehicles 
from The Farmers’ Museum collection, and particu- 
larly a chance for our guests, representing a cross- 
section in the field of communication, to relax and 
catch the mood of the Cooperstown setting. There 
were many direct results from Country Holiday, in- 
cluding two feature articles in the Travel Section of 
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the New York Times by the travel editor, Paul Fried- 
lander, stories in the New York Post by Pierre de 
Rohan and Eric Knight, and a number of radio pro- 
grams which were taped at the time. 


Maple Festival 


The Farmers’ Museum, in cooperation with the 
New York State Maple Producers Association and the 
State Department of Commerce, held, for the first 
time in New York State, a Maple Festival on the 

ounds of The Farmers’ Museum, April 6 and 7, 
1956. The program included demonstrations of the 
manufacture of maple products. We were particularly 
fortunate to have as guests the Honorable W. Averell 
Harriman, Governor of New York, and the Honorable 
Joseph P. Johnson, Governor of Vermont, who par- 
ticipated fully in the program and exchanged maple 
trees from their respective states, the Vermont tree 
being planted by the Governors in front of Bump 
Tavern. Maple syrup taste tests were conducted for 
the Governor’s Cup, the Producer’s Cup and the Con- 
sumer’s Cup. The Consumer’s Cup was judged by the 
visitors to the grounds during the Festival. All tests 
were conducted by representatives of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The Farm Forum of the Air, 
WGY Schenectady, originated its regularly scheduled 
broadcast from the grounds of The Farmers’ Museum 
with Governor Harriman as the featured speaker. I 
edited and designed a special maple cook book which 
received considerable favorable comment from the 
eight nationally syndicated food editors brought here 
for the occasion by the New York State Department 
of Commerce. 

Publicity for The Farmers’ Museum and Coopers- 
town was immeasurable. While our promotion budget 
was virtually stripped of any operating balance other 
than a few scheduled items for the balance of the year, 
the international radio and press coverage was tre- 
mendous. Statistically, 600 feet of 35 mm. and 600 feet 
of 16 mm. news film were taken by the Department 
of Commerce and sent to the Department's film pools 
in New York City, in addition to being delivered to 
the national television networks. In addition, the 
Commerce Department shot 400 feet of Kodachrome 
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film. Total newspaper coverage could not be meas- 
ured, as the Association and the Commerce Depart- 
ment have only New York State coverage for clipping 
service. 2700 columnar inches or approximately 17 
pages standard mig gr size, with an estimated 
circulation of ten to fifteen million readers, were 
received, however, and that actually represented, 
according to the Commerce Department, only 40 per 
cent of the total. There is still copy in the Maple 
Festival for the nationally syndicated food editors for 
stories throughout the year. 


Junior Show 


One of the most interesting and popular of our 
Special Events is the annual Farmers’ Museum Junior 
Live Stock Show. The first Junior Show was held at 
The Farmers’ Museum in 1948 with 125 boys and 
girls participating. Originally this was established for 
members of the 4-H and Future Farmers of America 
groups in Otsego County, but as the years have gone 
by members from the five surrounding counties have 
been added. There is perhaps no more fitting location 
for such a show than the grounds of The Farmers’ 
Museum, and above and beyond the natural tying in 
of the agriculture of the past with that of the present 
and the future there is much of the American way of 
life which the youngsters absorb from participating 
in this annual event. No word about the Junior Show 
would be complete without recognizing the work done 
by Mr. Stejhen C. Clark, Jr., who first conceived the 
Show and whose guiding hand is continually felt in 
its successful management. Agricultural leaders have 
been impressed with the continuing effect that the 


Junior Show has had upon the quality of live stock 
in the area. 


Newspaper Awards 


Twenty-five years ago the Trustees established 
annual awards for those newspapers of the State which 
do the most for the advancement of interest in local 
history. Originally only weekly papers were consid- 
ered, but in recent years dailies outside of New York 
City have also been eligible. 
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While Mr. Dunn was on our staff the Newspaper 
Contest was his responsibility, since his departure it 
has fallen to the Department of Public Relations, with 
Miss Barck acting as Chairman of the Judges. ‘The 
award winners for the last ten years are listed in 
Appendix H. 


Host School and Other Activities 


All of us have been guided by the philosophy that 
the museums should make a valuable contribution to 
our own community. This department has acted as a 
liaison between the museum and Main Street in 
scores of ways. One noteworthy venture has been our 
extensive cooperation in the Cooperstown Host 
School. The Host School was sponsored by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce to further the understanding ot 
everyone in any way associated with the travel busi- 
ness in Cooperstown and included motel, hotel, and 
guest house operators, owners of gas stations, attend- 
ants, et al. The programs have included panel discus- 
sions on local history, points of interest exclusive ot 
local history, and community public relations and 
promotion. 

Having a serious concern for the reputation of the 
Association as affected by the type of printed material 
that goes out, I have made a constant effort over the 
years to have our graphic arts material well designed 
and distinctive. Keepsakes for special groups meeting 
at the museums, for groups attending dedications ot 
various buildings at the Village Crossroads at The 
Farmers’ Museum, mailing pieces of all sorts come 
within this category. Of special importance is 
designing the 40,000 folders we send out each year 
describing the Seminars on American Culture. 

A stimulating but time-consuming responsibility of 
this department is the entertaining of various free 
lance writers, photographers and representatives ot 
the press, as well as contacts from various industrial 
organizations. R.W.C. 
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TRUSTEES 


No record of this decade could pretend to completeness if it 
failed to take in account the varied and ever constructive work 
of a distinguished Board of Trustees. More than two score men 
and women during this period have given freely of their time to 
consider patiently the growth and problems of the Association. 
Regularly, they have reviewed the program, past and future, and 
have set the policy which guides our operations. As noted earlier, 
many of them have taken active part in various facets of our 
program, thus lending authority and giving added prestige. One 
could cite nearly every member of the Board for special services 
to the Association which in manifold ways have strengthened 
and advanced it. 

It is our pride that after fifty-eight years of continued serv- 
ice, a charter member of the Board, Frederick B. Richards, 
who was for so many years Treasurer, is a Vice-President today. 
Arthur C. Parker retired as President in the autumn of 1947 
and his two successors, Carlton J. H. Hayes and Henry Allen 
Moe, have been unbelievably generous in the time they devoted 
to the Association and ever wise and helpful in their guidance. 
And quietly in the background Paul S. Kerr has carried the 
responsibilities of Treasurer and, what must have been more 


trying, patiently taught a new Director how to make and then 
live within a budget. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Local Historical Societies 


There is constant need for a reappraisal of the role the Asso- 
ciation should play; for example, our role in relation to local 
historical societies. We believe that in this State independence 
of local historical societies is the desideratum. On the other 
hand our staff members frequently serve as advisors and consul- 
tants to the local societies and will probably do so increasingly. 
The only two Affiliates of the Association are societies with 
specialized interests which complement our own: The New York 
Folklore Society and the Society for the Preservation of Indian 
Lore. The entirely independent Society for Colonial History 
usually meets with us and the new Canal Society of New York 
was organized with our cooperation at our annual meeting in 
Buffalo. 

One way we can be more useful to local societies is to develop 
a more active local program of our own on an experimental basis. 
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Miss Dorothy C. Barck, and Mrs. Florence Ward, Museum 
Assistant, have been leaders in a movement for discussion of 
local history during this winter at Fenimore House. We foresee 
a number of possible projects, the results of which could be 
made available to smaller sister societies if they succeed. 

We also have a more active lending policy, especially of The 
Farmers’ Museum materials. We have thousands of duplicate 
items and these ought to be used by others if we cannot use them 
ourselves. Whatever we can do to strengthen and improve local 
historical societies and museums falls within the orbit of our 


purpose. 
Annual Meetings 


Annual Meetings were for many years the major activity of 
the Association and, for the most part, we have thus far retained 
the familiar pattern. Every alternate year we have met in Coop- 
erstown; other years we have reached across the State from 
Stony Brook to Buffalo. In retrospect the three best meetings 
were at West Point in 1952, in Stony Brook in 1954, and the 
Cooper Centennial meeting in 1951. 

It seems to many of us that the time has come for a fresh 
analysis of Annual Meeting to gear it into the modern purposes 
and directions of the organization. Seminars and Historic-House 
Keeping have replaced some of the functions of the Annual 
Meetings of the past and the consistently small attendance leads 
us to believe that in their present form they have outlived their 
usefulness. 

The answer probably lies in a few years of experimentation, 
with different types of meeting until we can diagnose the need. 
Certainly one answer is meetings which are less expensive for the 
members and which combine fellowship with fresh approaches 
to the historical enthusiasms of our members. 


Education and Library 


Certainly the junior program and school services are on the 
right track. More staff would mean that we could do field work 
in the schools themselves, not only with junior chapters but with 
principals and teachers planning to bring classes to the museums. 
But the salary for such a staff member is not currently available 
and it will have to wait. : 

The library has made great strides during the year Miss Barck 
has been directing it. Her fertile, energetic mind is constantly 
coming up with more ways in which the library can be of service 
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to scholars now and far into the future. We hope that we can 
soon add a microfilm reader, for that is not only a conservator of 
the rapidly disappearing space, but it will make available to our 
readers new research dimension. 

Seminars and Historic-House Keeping require a never-ending 
analysis to be sure that we keep the pace set, that we continue 
to discover areas of genuine interest and provide such courses 
under expert leadership. We can never afford to relax our self- 
imposed standards of excellence in both content and presenta- 
tion. 


Museums 


This last year of the decade probably brought to a close the 
period of our greatest physical growth. It was a year of change 
in personnel and shift in direction, a year in which we had our 
largest crowds in the museums, our greatest number of school 
visits, our largest junior program, our largest attendance at 
Seminars. It was also a year when, for several months, we oper- 
ated with a minimal executive staff, owing to the resignation of 
Miss MacFarlane and the illness of Miss Cunningham, but now 
we are squared away again. 

The creation of the new post of Vice-Director for Frederick L. 
Rath, Jr., formerly Director of the National Trust, added to the 
staff one of the most thoughtful and forward-looking men in the 
history museum field. His natural emphasis on interpretation 
and the educational uses of museum resources makes him the 
ideal person to take over the management of the museums and 
to serve as the Director’s second-in-command. 

For this is our direction in the years ahead, to devise an ne 
ing number of ways in which we can serve our educational func- 
tion. Since no other historical society in America has equivalent 
resources and advantages, we shall have to do our own pioneer- 
ing. That is the way we like it. 

The time has come to re-evaluate the main building at The 
Farmers’ Museum, where many of the exhibits haven't been 
changed appreciably since it was opened in 1945. Here, under 
Mr. Rath’s leadership, we shall seek to set the stage for the 
visitor more effectively than we are doing now. We shall also 
seek to bring into closer harmony the main building and the 
Village Crossroads and, to a degree, Fenimore House. We expect 
to concentrate on the problems of interpretation in both muse- 
ums and to devise more ways in which we can help the twentieth 
century visitor understand the pioneer and the early nineteenth 
century way of life. 
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A project like The Farmers’ Museum is never finished, but 
I do not think that we shall see many more buildings added. We 
want a church and the difficult search to find the right one con- 
tinues, and when we get it we will put it beyond the little pond 
so that when the visitor looks down the street of the Village Cross- 
roads the church will be standing as the focal point beyond the 
farm. But there comes a time when one asks how many buildings 
are too many buildings, at what point does the visitor reach satu- 
ration, and when does fatigue overwhelm interest. There are ten 
buildings now and I think eleven or twelve are enough to pre- 
sent the segment of life which we have selected. 

The time has also come to develop at Fenimore House a series 
of art exhibits which will last for a single season and which are, 
in general, loans from other institutions or individuals. We have 
been consistently generous in the loaning of our paintings, now 
we can borrow to achieve variety and fresh statements through 
art of the State’s cultural history. 

We have never had the opportunity to carry on a regular pro- 
gram of art research. The beginnings of such a program are 
now under way, toward the end that we will know more about 
our own pictures, the artists who painted in upstate New York 
and much more about the pictures in upstate museums, great 
and small, and in private hands. This work is essential to an 
expansion of our exhibition policy. 


Conclusion 


In short, we shall move forward in much the same fashion 
as we have in the past, but the emphasis will be on depth rather 
than breadth. The program must be flexible and imaginative 
and stress must forever be placed upon the steady improvement 
of our teaching in every phase of the Association’s work. 

Over the years Stephen C. Clark, Carleton J. H. Hayes, and 
Henry Allen Moe have each in his own way emphasized the 
necessity for — in every phase of our program. There can be 
no relaxing of this standard. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 1956 


January 24 
February 4 


February 11 
February 18 
February 19 


February 26 


March 4 


March 23 


April 6 and 7 
April 6 


April 14 
April 21 


April 25 


April 28 


April 28 


May 5 
May 11 and 12 
May 12 and 20 


May 20 


June 2 
June 15 


WRGB-TV, Program on Farmers’ 
Museum, shingle making 


New York Folklore Society Winter 
Meeting 


Trustees’ Meeting 
Second Annual Susquehanna Ball 


First in Winter Sunday Afternoon 
Series—Autographing party for A Hill 
Farm Year by Lansing Christman 
Second in Winter Sunday Afternoon 
Series—Paul Fenimore Cooper, “Search 
for the Lost Grave of Sir John Frank- 
lin” 

Third in Winter Sunday Afternoon 
Series—Alfred Frankenstein, “Adven- 
tures of an Art Detective” 


Hooked Rug Guild—Otsego County 
Home Demonstration 


New York State Maple Festival 


Martha Brooks Show, WGY, live from 
the Lippitt Farmhouse kitchen 


Yorker Jamboree—Western District 


Yorker Jamboree—Sullivan-Clinton 
Yorker Jamboree—Long Island 
Yorker Jamboree—Hudson River 
Yorker jamboree—Catskill 


Meeting of New York State Welfare 
Commissioners 

Opening of Main Building for the 
season, Farmers’ Museum and Feni- 
more House Open House 


Yorker Jamboree—Adirondack 
Yorker Jamboree—Capital City 
Yorker Jamboree—Lake Ontario 


Yorker Jamboree—Mohawk 
Statewide Yorker Convention 


International Group from Standard 
Oil of New Jersey, Public Relations 
Officials 


Otsego County Forest Products Co-op 
Meeting 


Yorker Jamboree—Genesee 


Woman’s Chorus. Concert for Polio 
Benefit 
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Schenectady 
New York City 


New York City 
Fenimore House 


Fenimore House 


Fenimore House 


Fenimore House 


Fenimore House 


Farmers’ Museum 


Farmers’ Museum 


Sherman 


Moravia 
Setauket 
Montrose 
Middleburgh 


Fenimore House 


Cooperstown 


Massena 
Galway 
Baldwinsville 


Holland Patent 
Albany 
Cooperstown 


Fenimore House 


Alexander 
Fenimore House 





June 24 
June 26 


July 1-7 


July 8-14 
July 24 
July 24 
August 1 


August 5 


August 6 


August 7, 8, 9 
August 7 
August 17 
August 19-20 


September 17 
September 23-28 


October 2 


October 4 
October 11, 12, 13 


October 20 
Decernber 6 


December 10 


Coopers 
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Baccalaureate Service—Cooperstown 
Central School 


Commencement Exercises—Coopers- 
town Central School 


First Week of Seminars on American 
Culture. The American Frugal House- 
wife 

Second Week of Seminars on American 
Culture. Nine courses 


Martha Brooks Show, WGY. Central 
New York Vacationlands 


WRGB-TV—Farm Spotlight. Farmers’ 
Museum flax demonstration program 
Filming of movie for Coronet Educa- 
tional Films 

Opening of exhibit of the paintings of 
Stevan Dohanos. Exhibit open until 
Sept. 3 

Otsego County Dress Review in con- 
junction with the Ninth Annual Farm- 
ers’ Museum Junior Livestock Show 


Ninth Annual Farmers’ Museum 
Junior Livestock Show 


Farm Paper of the Air, WGY. Live 
from the grounds of The Farmers’ 
Museum 

Indian Pageant, 

Society of Architectural 
Summer Tour 

Hamilton Chapter of D.A.R. Meeting 


Second Annual Historic-House Keep- 
ing: A Short Course 


Garden Group of Cooperstown 
Woman’s Club Tea 


Oneonta Chapter of D.A.R. Meeting 


Annual Meeting—New York State His- 
torical Association. Annual Meeting of 
Society for Colonial History and New 
York Folklore Society 


Historians 


Local Historians, Otsego County 
Cooperstown Local History Enthus- 
jasts 


Burlington Historical Society 


Fenimore House 
Fenimore House 


Fenimore House 
Farmers’ Museum 


Fenimore House 
Schenectady 
Schenectady 
Farmers’ Museum 


Fenimore House 


Fenimore House 


Farmers’ Museum 
Farmers’ Museum 
Ticonderoga 

Farmers’ Museum 


Fenimore House 
Fenimore House 


Fenimore House 


Fenimore House 
Buffalo 


Fenimore House 
Fenimore House 


Fenimore House 


town Woman’s Club used Fenimore House as a 
meeting place from January through May. 
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STAFF ACTIVITIES 


The following section of this report lists the professional 
and community activities, the speeches and writing of the statt 
during the year 1956: 


DOROTHY C. BARCK, Librarian 
Attended annual meetings of 
Bibliographical Society of America 
Steamship Historical Society 
Early American Industries Association 
Monthly meetings of Upper Susquehanna Historical Society 
Secretary—Early American Industries Association 
Charter Member—Oneonta-Cooperstown Chapter of Zonta 
International 
Faculty Member—Historic-House Keeping: A Short Course 
Chairman—“Family History” Seminars on American Culture 


GEORGE P. CAMPBELL, Curator, Farmers’ Museum 
Member of faculty “American Frugal Housewife,” Seminars on 
American Culture. 


ROBERT W. CROOKS, Associate in Public Relations 

Otsego County Republican Dinner, Otesaga 

Farm Forum of the Air Dinner, W.G.Y. Schenectady 

Published under the imprint of the Taylor-Powell Press, A 
Hill Farm Year by Lansing Christman. Foreword by Carl 
Carmer. Mr. Christman is News Editor of WGY and WRGB. 

Annual Meeting Otsego County TB and Public Health 
Association 

Attended course on Public Relations sponsored by American 
Management Association at Colgate University 

Annual Meeting New York State Press Association 

Annual Meeting New York State Historical Association, 
Buffalo 

WGY Farm Cooperators Meeting 

Treasurer, New York Folklore Society 

Trustee and President of the Board of Trustees of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Cooperstown 

First Vice-President and Director Otsego County TB and 
Public Health Association 

Cooperstown Council of Churches, Chairman of Worship 
Committee 

Farm Cooperator, Station WGY, Schenectady 
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MARY E. CUNNINGHAM, Associate Director 

Consultant-at-large, Seminars on American Culture 

Faculty member, Historic-House Keeping 

Affiliate, Our York State, publishers of New York State school 
supplies 

Affiliate, Social Living, publishers of school guidance supplies. 

Cooperstown Village Historian 

Consultant, School Library Service Company in preparation 
of Historical Atlas 

Editor, Seminar newspaper, Scoop 

Advisory Council, Mohawk-Hudson Council on Educational 
Television 

Judge for Otsego County Maple Queen 

judge for Maple Essay Contest 
ember of Five-County YMCA Council 

Director of Leatherstocking Democratic Club 

President of Otsego County Democratic Women’s Club 

Vicg-Chairman, Otsego County Democratic Committee 


LOUIS C. JONES, Director 

Albany Institute of History and Art 
Advisory Committee 
History Committee 

American Association of Museums, Annual Meeting 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Member of Council and Executive Committee 
Chairman: Committee on Trustee-Personnel Relations 
Member: Planning Committee 

American Association for State and Local History, Annual 
Meeting, Sturbridge, Mass. 
Member of the Council & Vice President 
Chairman: National Awards Committee 
Member: Committee on Professional Standards 

American Folklore Society 
Member: Council 
Member: Committee on Archive 

American Heritage 
Advisory Board 

Emerson Literary Society Alumni, Hamilton College, President 

National Association of Teachers of English, Consultant: 
Committee on Uses of Folklore 
New York State Council on Historic Sites 

Cooperstown School Board 

Charter Member—Canal Society of New York 

During 1956 visited thirty-two museums in five states and pro- 
vinces. 
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JANE M. LAPE, Curator, Ticonderoga 

Prepared script, supervised programming, casting and direc- 
tion of the annual Ticonderoga Indian Pageant, produced 
by our Affiliate, the Society for the Preservation of Indian 
Lore. 


VIRGINIA D. PARSLOW, Assistant Curator, Farmers’ Museum 


Research trip to Boston, Providence, New York, Washington 
Fort Johnson—Consultation on spinning wheels 
Attended Seminar at Winterthur 


Co-Chairman “American Frugal Housewife” Seminars on 
American Culture 

Consultation and dyeing of fabrics for Philipse Castle (Sleepy 
Hollow Restorations) 

Participated in Fort Klock celebration 

Consultation on preservation of flags—Oneida County Histor- 
ical Society 


FREDERICK L. RATH, Jr., Vice-Director (From July 15) 

Attended Seminars 

Co-Director, Historic-House Keeping 
Chairman, Administrative Problems Section 

New York Publishers Association dinner 

Northeastern Museums Conference, Corning 

American Association for State and Local History, Council, 
Annual Meeting (Member of the Council) 

National Trust Annual Meeting 

Tioga County Historical Society conference 

Visited 14 museums and historic houses in 5 states and 
National Park Service Museum Laboratory, Washington. 


SPEECHES, BROADCASTS AND TELECASTS 


DOROTHY C. BARCK, Librarian 


Schenectady Historical Society, Schenectady 
“Washington and the Mohawk Valley” 
Local Librarians of Otsego County, Cooperstown 
“Local History and the Library of Fenimore House” 
Fidelis Guild, Baptist Church, Cooperstown. 
New York State Home Economics Association, Southern 
“Kenneth Roberts’ Boon Island and its Sources” 
District, Cooperstown 
“The History and Operation of Fenimore House and The 
Farmers’ Museum” 
Otsego Chapter N.S.D.A.R., Cooperstown 
“Washington and the Constitution” 
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Oneonta Chapter N.S.D.A.R. 
“Genealogy in Otsego County” 

Local Historians of Otsego County, Cooperstown 
“Welcome to the Library of Fenimore House” 

Monroe County Library Club, Rochester, N. Y. 
“The Continuing Need of Books” 


GEORGE P. CAMPBELL, Curator, Farmers’ Museum 
Rochester Antiquarian League, Rochester Museum 
“Early Farm Tools and Methods” 


ROBERT W. CROOKS, Associate in Public Relations 
WRGB.-TV. Shingle Making at The Farmers’ Museum 
Farm Spotlight of the Air 
Queensboro Rotary Club, Queensboro, L. I. 
Tape for the National Farm and Home House, re: 
Maple Festival 
Martha Brooks Show, WGY Central New York Vacationlands 
Faculty, Historic-House Keeping, panel on Promotion 
Sermon, First Presbyterian Church, Cooperstown 


MARY E. CUNNINGHAM, Associate Director 
Lions Club, Cooperstown 


Citizenship Education Conference, Cortland State ‘Teachers 
College 

Unadilla Woman’s Club 

Rotary Ann’s Convention, Cooperstown 

Panel Discussion—Historic-House Keeping, Cooperstown 

Burlington Democratic Club 

Herkimecz County Teachers Association, Mohawk 

Native Sons, Cooperstown 


LOUIS C. JONES, Director 
Wayne County Historical Society, Lyons, New York 
Albany County Historical Society, Albany 
WGY Farm Forum 
Chairman of Tribute to Lansing Christman, Fenimore House 
Keuka College, Keuka Park 
Yates County Historical Society, Keuka Park 
Geneva Historical Society, Geneva 
Publications Board Dinner, Hamilton College 
WGY Farm Forum: Maple Festival 
Springfield Center American Legion 
Columbus (Ohio) Art Center 
Nurses at Bassett Hall, Cooperstown 
6th District American Legion Auxiliary 
International Torch Club Convention, Albany, N. Y. 
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Junior Historians at Yorker Convention 

Canadian Museums Association, St. Catherines, Ontario 

Commencement—Springfield Central School 

Introductory lecture—American Frugal Housewife 
Seminars on American Culture 

Chautauqua County Historical Society, Westfield 

Society of Architectural Historians at Fenimore House 

Summary talk concluding Historic-House Keeping 

Ohio Historical Society, Columbus 

Ohio Institute of Historical Societies, Lima, Ohio 

Ethical Culture School, Fieldston, N. Y. C. 

Burlington Historical Society at Fenimore House 

New Haven Colony Historical Society, New Haven, Conn. 


JANE M. LAPE, Curator, Ticonderoga 

Ticonderoga Chapter, N.S.D.A.R. 

Ticonderoga Historical Association first of series of slides 
showing Ticonderoga history 

Conducted lecture tour of our Ticonderoga Museum tor 
Professional Women’s Group (Ticonderoga) 

Ticonderoga Historical Association—second series of slides on 
Ticonderoga history 

Crown Point Memorial Day ‘Celebration 

Champlain Valley Meeting at Plattsburgh 

Essex County Historical Society, Elizabethtown 
Opening of their formal gardens 


JANET R. MACFARLANE, Curator (January-March) 

Oneonta N.S.D.A.R. & Woman’s Club—“American Folk Art” 

Oneonta Art Association & Upper Susquehanna Historical 
Society—“‘American Folk Art” 

Ohio Historical Society in their “Series of Seven Lectures”— 
“Pioneer Crafts” 

WRGB-TV—Prudence Penny program 

Otsego County Home Bureau—‘Adaptation of Museum 
Designs” (Rug Hooking unit) 


MARGARET P. MISENCIK. Assistant in Publications and 


Education 





Western District Yorker Jamboree, Sherman 
Catskill District Yorker Jamboree, Middleburgh 


On radio program on Yorker Convention over WPTR, Albany 
(With Vivian Olson) 


Canajoharie Yorker Club 


Bureau of Curriculum Research, Board of Education, New 
York City 
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VIRGINIA D. PARSLOW, Assistant Curator, Farmers’ Museum 
State University Oneonta, Home Economics Club, 
“Pioneer Life” 
Otsego County Home Bureau (Rug Hooking Unit) 
“Natural Dyes, Methods and Sources” 
Utica and Mohawk Mens’ Garden Clubs,Utica—“Herbs” 


FREDERICK L. RATH, Jr., Vice-Director 

Radcliffe-Harvard Summer Institute for Historical and Archi- 
val Management—Three 2-hour lectures on public and 
private preservation projects in the United States 

“Modern Concept of Historic Houses”—Historic-House Keep- 
in 

“Recent Trends in Historic Preservation”—Hyde Park Histo- 
ical Association 

“The Significance of Historic-House Keeping”—National Trust 
Annual Meeting 


MARJORIE A. WILLSEY, Secretary to the Director 
“Folk Art at Fenimore House”—Antiques Club of Syracuse 


ARTICLES AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


ROBERT W. CROOKS, Associate in Public Relations 
Edited The Art of Maple Cookery 


MARY E. CUNNINGHAM, Associate Director 

Articles published in The Yorkers 
“The Hamilton-Burr Duel,” Civil War Home Front,” 
“Yorker Seal” in January-February issue 
“Capital City—Convention City,” “Get a Horse,” “April 
Inauguration” in March-April issue 
“David and Goliath in New York Politics,” “They Went 
to the White House: York State Presidents’ in September- 
October issue 
“God Rest Ye Merry, Gentlemen,” “Guns for Washington” 
in November-December issue 

“Editor’s Page,” “Yorker Doings” and “So They Tell Me” 
in each issue 
“Junior Historians” in New York History 
Fifty-two “York State Stories,” syndicated newspaper column 

LOUIS C. JONES, Director 

“American Association for State and Local History Awards” 
History News (Mar. 1956) XI 5 p. 34 

“Art of the Pioneer” Catalogue for Knoedler Show, April 11, 
May 5, 1956 
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“Three Eyes on the Past-A New Triangulation for Local 
Studies”—New York Folklore Quarterly 
Part I—Vol. XII #1, pp. 3-13 (Spring 1956) 
Part II— #2, pp. 143-150 (Summer 1956) 
“A Look at Historic Preservation” Antiques, July 1956 
Reprinted in A Primer for Preservation 
“A Rural Museum Education Program” in Fundamental 
Adult Education UNESCO—VIII #2—April 1956 Also in 
French, Spanish, etc. 
“Local History in Depth” The Torch —XXIX #3, July 1956 
“A Center for History” reprinted from Cooperstown in Lam6’s 
Sectional Histories of New York State, Frank E. Richards, 
Publisher, Phoenix, N. Y. Sept. 1956 pp. 138-198 


VIRGINIA D. PARSLOW, Assistant Curator, Farmers’ Museum 
“Reconditioning Old Spinning Wheels” Handweaver & Crafts- 
man Spring Issue 
‘James Alexander, Weaver” Antiques, April 1956 


FREDERICK L. RATH, Jr., Vice-Director 
“The Challenge and a Plan,” Antiques Magazine, July. 
Reprinted in Primer for Preservation 


Periodicals in which The Farmers’ Museum or New York State 
Historical Association was mentioned in 1956: 


Antiques Magazine January 1956 
The Prudential Record July-August 1956 
New York Motorist August 1956 
Rural New Yorker August 1956 
Kodakery August 1956 
Family Herald & Weekly Star August 1956 
Montreal Canada 
Charm September 1956 
National Geographic October 1956 
The Farm Quarterly Winter 1956 
The Ansconian September-October 1956 
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APPENDIX A: GROWTH OF THE JUNIOR PROGRAM 


2 3 

zh - 3 el bees 3 4 

5 sf 4) 8 ff sy 

= Z6 os és pF ES EG Es 

1942-43 10 147 123 10 280 
1943-44 10 237 
1944-45 28 664 

1945-46 36 736 451 39 1226 

1946-47 61 1262 400 64 1726 

1947-48 74 2153 403 76 2632 

1948-49 86 2695 336 589 92 3712 

1949-50 103 2925 342 976 128 4371 


1950-51 123 3732 367 1080 141 5320 
1951-52 134 4196 381 1166 154 5897 
1952-53 131 4031 403 1223 157 5814 
1953-54 139 4871 477 1382 161 6891 
1954-55 157 5283 411 1504 173 7371 
1955-56 16] 5454 588 1529 183 7754 


APPENDIX B: YORKER CONVENTIONS 


Year Site Attendance Yorker President 
1947 Albany 649 Roger Hartford, Farmingdale 
1948 Albany 600 Roger Hartford, Farmingdale 
1949 Cooperstown 1200 Jerry Nelson, Farmingdale 
1950 Rochester 1200 Charles Tilgner, Farmingdale 
1951 Hyde Park 1800 Theresa Monaco, Endicott 
1952 Buffalo 1200 Sebastian Ciancio, Jamestown 
1953 Saratoga Spa— 1700 Tom Kessinger, Farmingdale 

Schuylerville 

1954 N.Y.C.—Long Island1200 Richard Boardman, Valley Str. 
1955 Syracuse 2200 Sue Christie, Farmingdale 
1956 Albany 2600 John Morack, Galway 
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APPENDIX C: GROWTH OF SCHOOL GROUP VISITS 


1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Number of 


School Groups 165 235 283 284 301 
Total Children 6,553 9,136 11,775 11,836 12,976 


(Accurate figures before 1951 are not available) 


APPENDIX D: GROWTH OF SEMINARS 


Student Number of 
Registration Faculty Courses 

1948 180 24 5 
1949 144 51 10 
1950 107 41 10 
1951 123 21 8 
1952 190 29 8 
1953 250 28 8 
1954 297 27 8 
1955 223 22 8 
1956 299 29 10 

1813 
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APPENDIX E 
SEMINAR COURSES 


YEAR OFFERED - COURSE ENROLLMENT 
ART 

’49—American Folk Art 25 
’51—History of Folk Decoration 39 
’55—200 Years of American Painting 36 
’55—First Aid to Paintings Y 
’56—Practical Care of Pictures 17 
’*56—Art for Country Cousins 25 
WRITING 

’48—Writing Local History 48 
’49—Writing Local History 32 
*49—Creative Uses of History 51 
’50—Practical Problems of Writing Local History 17 
’50—Types of Historical Writing 10 
’*51—Regional Writer of Non-Fiction 45 
’56—History and Folklore in Creative Writing 92 
SOCIAL AND CULTURAL HISTORY 

’49—Tides of Taste in New York State 61 
’51—Geo-History of New York State 39 
*b2—Tides of Taste in the American Home 36 
’52—Reading the Landscape 8Y 
*52—Pictorial Americana 23 
*53—History in the Graphic Arts 35 
’53—Patterns of American Folk History 83 
’53—Reading the Landscape 99 
’54—The Iroquois People 54 
*54—The Country Home 152 
’*55—Country Houses Inside and Out 56 
’55—York State Patterns 103 
*5b6—Reading the Landscape 63 
’56—Erie Canal 47 
FOLKLORE 

’48—Collecting Folklore 112 
’49—Survey of American Folklore 38 
’49—Folklore Collecting 3 
’*50—Folk Culture of the Northeast 54 
*52—American Folk Heroes 34 
’53—Folklore of the Newer Americans Y7 
’54—American Myths 118 
’55—Folkiore of the Pioneers y] 
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LOCAL HISTORY AND LOCAL HISTORIANS 


’48—Teaching Local History 54 
*50—Regional Survey of New York State 50 
’51—The Historical Society 16 
*52—The Local Historian 40 
’53—Using Local History 83 
*54—Teaching Local History 52 
’*54—Techniques of Historic Exploration 66 
’*55—Local Historians and Local Historical Societies 51 
*56—Community History 76 
CRAFTS AND DOMESTIC ARTS 

*48—Early Arts and Crafts 62 
*49—Early American Crafts 33 
*50—Early American Crafts 26 
*51—American Handcrafts: Fabrics 16 
*51—Early American Decoration-Techniques 26 
*52—Early American Decoration-Techniques 25 
’*52—Spinning and Weaving y 
*53—Early American Decoration 39 
*53—American Frugal Housewife 20 
*54—American Frugal Housewife 20 
*55—American Frugal Housewife 62 
*55—Decoration of Country Tinware 8 
*56—American Frugal Housewife 53 
GENEALOGY 

*56—Family History 77 
LIBRARIES 

*49—History in the Library 12 
*50—Problems of Small Historical Libraries 6 
*50—The Library and the Historian 8 
MUSEUMS 

’*48—History in Museums 35 
’49—Restoration and Use of Historic Buildings 6 
*49—Problems of Museum Interpretation 14 
*50—Small Museums of History 15 
’50—Interpretation in History Museums 6 
*51—Small History Museums 10 
*52—School and Museum 4] 
’53—School and Museum 12 
MUSIC 

*51—American Folksong 38 
’56—History of Jazz 33 
*56—Music in America 35 
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APPENDIX G: ATTENDANCE AT THE FARMERS’ 
MUSEUM AND FENIMORE HOUSE 


1946—1956 
FARMERS’ MUSEUM FENIMORE HOUSF. 
1946 8,913 5,599 
1947 17,956 10,119 
1948 38,077 17,594 
1949 62,998 34,863 
1950 53,974 28,459 
1951 64,186 36,117 
1952 79,336 37,386 
1953 93,431 40,366 
1954 98,539 41,143 
1955 96,363 40,314 
1956 107,234 43,699 
TOTALS 721,007 335,659 
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APPENDIX H. NEWSPAPER AWARDS 1947-1956 


16th, 1946-47 
Chatham Courier 


18th, 1948-49 
Utica Observer-Dispatch 
Schenectady Gazette 


19th, 1949-50 
Albany Knickerbocker News 
Troy Observer 


20th, 1950-51 
Watertown Daily Times 
North Westchester Times 
Lindenhurst Star 
Pulaski Democrat 


2Ist, 1951-52 
Peekskill Evening Star 
Oneida Daily Dispatch 
Catskill Examiner-Recorder 


Special Award to: 
Rochester Democrat-Chronicle 


22nd, 1952-53 
Buffalo Courier-Ex press 
Tonawanda Evening News 
Gouverneur Tribune-Press 
Coxsackie Union-News 


23rd, 1953-54 
Utica Daily Press 
Syracuse Post Standard 


24th, 1954-55 
Olean Herald Times 
Watertown Daily Times 


25th, 1955-56 
Rouses Point 
The North Countryman, 
Gouverneur 
The Tribune-Press, 
The Utica Newspapers 
Schenectady Union-Star 


17th, 1947-48 
Hamilton Mid-York Weekly 


Boonville Herald 
East Hampton Sun 


Boonville Herald 


Honorable Mention 
Buffalo Evening News 
Port Jervis Union-Gazette 
Chatham Courter 


Honorable Mention 
Albany Times-Union 
Hornell Evening Tribune 
Keeseville 

Essex County Republican 
Lindenhurst Star 
Southold 

Long Island Traveler 


Honorable Mention 
Nassau Daily Review-Star 
Groton Journal and Courier 


Special Award to the 
Oneonta Star 


Honorable Mention 
The Rockland County 
Journal News 
The Citizen Herald, Walden 
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New York State Historical Association 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Fenimore House, Cooperstown, New York 


The Association was organized in 1899 and since that time has been carrying 
forward an increasingly active program in many fields of interest to those 
who are historically minded. Its long list of publications bespeaks its reputa- 
tion for scholarship, its vitalized museums bespeak its keen interest in bring- 
ing to the everyday citizen appreciation of our past. The Association is a 
membership organization chartered by the Board of Regents but receiving 
no financial aid from any governmental agency. 


MEMBERSHIP 

Annual dues are $5.00 (Junior $1.50, Life $100.00). Husband and wife are 
each entitled to membership but only one copy of New York History will be 
sent for a single payment of $5. This entitles a member to New York History 
and The Yorker, the magazine published for junior members, free admission 
to the museums, use of libraries, discount on some Association publications 
and fellowship with others interested in New York State history. New mem- 
bers are welcome upon application to the Director. 

JUNIOR PROGRAM 

This statewide program initiates and sponsors school chapters for study of 
state and local history, promotes conferences and historical writing among 
students. The Yorker is the junior magazine. 

LIBRARIES 

Manuscript and printed material on state and national history forms a hasic 
research library for each museum. At Ticonderoga specialized sections deal 
with the history of the Champlain Valley, and at Cooperstown emphasis is 
placed on statewide local history. The Farmers’ Museum library, housed at 
Fenimore House, deals with crafts, history of agriculture, farm techniques 
and folklore. 

FELLOWSHIPS 

Research fellowships with the publication of important manuscripts in view 
are annually granted in memory of the late President of the Association, 
Dixon Ryan Fox. 

SEMINARS 

The Seminars in American Culture held each summer in Cooperstown are 
an opportunity for members and others to explore areas of special scholarly 
interests with nationally known experts. 

CONVENTIONS 

Meetings devoted to New York State history are held annually for members. 
AFFILIATES 


The New York Folklore Society and the Society for the Preservation of Indian 
Lore are affiliated with the Association. 


THE MUSEUMS 


FENIMORE HOUSE at Cooperstown specializes in social history, art and 
folk art of the state. 


THE FARMERS’ MUSEUM at Cooperstown is a museum of New York State 
folk life in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


TICONDEROGA MUSEUM at ‘Ticonderoga emphasizes early American 
furniture, Champlain Valley history and the story of the lroquois Indians. 
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